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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘Tue last of the sons of George the Third died on Tuesday, in the 


old German palace of his race. 
To the manes of Ernest King of Hanover the Spectator has 








little apology to make for misrepresentations of that potentate | 


during his life. Many years ago, when it was popular or the 
fashion to hold very different language respecting him, we spoke 


of the King of Hanover exactly as the great majority of Liberals | 


donow. We ventured to represent that the Duke of Cumberland 
was neither a Bluebeard nor a would-be uncle of the Babes in the 
Wood, nor any other melodramatic villain, but an English gen- 
tleman, who had the misfoitune to combine in his own person the 
obstinacy and narrow views of his father and the lax morals of his 
eldest brother, uncompensated by the domestic propriety of the one 
or the fascinating manners of the other. The justice of this opinion 
has been acknowledged since King Ernest, by ceasing to take an aec- 
tive part in English polities, has ceased to be a butt to the malicious 
exaggerations of party spirit. His continuing to receive the income 
settled upon him as Duke of Cumberland, after he had fallen heir 
toa kingdom, has, it is true, kept up a lingering grudge against 
him in certain quarters ; but against this was set-off the detention 
of the crown jewels of Hanover in the vaults at Windsor; aad 
the policy of the King of Hanover has been more impartially 
judged than that of the Duke of Cumberland could have 
~ His conduct since 1848 has contrasted favourably with 
that of any other German sovereign: But it would be unjust 
to the late King to restrict his praise to the actions of the 
last three or four years. King Ernest had the good sense to 
see that the protective policy of his party in England was ut- 
terly inapplicable to his Hanoverian dominions. By maintain- 
ing a still more liberal commercial policy than Prussia, he 
compelled that power, and the section of the Zollverein which 
votes with it, to make fewer concessions to the Protectionists 
of South Germany than they otherwise might have done; he was 


at the head of the advanced party of Free-trade in € cog and 


he shamed or frightened the juste-milieu Prussians into a show of 
greater liberality than really animated them. By the formation 
of the Steuerverein, he prevented the Prussian Government 
irom attaining the political objects it had in view in found- 
ing the Customs Union at the expense of the liberties of the 
minor states of Germany. The death of King Ernest removes 
the greatest obstacle that has stood in the way of the selfish 
wish of the Prussian Government to make its liberal profes- 
sions subservient to its own aggrandizement. The physical dis- 
ability of his amiable successor, through the loss of sight, will, 
itis to be feared, oppose less resistance to the encroachments of 
that ambitious and not very scrupulous neighbour. 





The rulers of Germany — utterly incapable of using the 


power they have reconquered from the people. The Diet at Frank- 
fort has been going on since its restoration exactly as it did before 
it was tumbled down; deliberating, exchanging notes and proto- 
cols, doing nothing. Prussia is trying to raise a loan, respecting 
the legality of which shrewd suspicions are entertained, But it 
ts Austria that has reached the acme of imbecility. The Ministers, 
at their wits’ ends, and angry, as men in that condition are apt to 
be, because the exchanges will not favour their monetary opera- 
ions, have taken to punishing the dealers in stocks for the em- 
harrassing state of the money-market. Bankers, stockjobbers, 
moneyed men of all ranks and classes, have -been expelled from 
Vienna, because the rates of exchange will not conform to the 
Wishes of Government. Having once begun to regulate commer- 
cial transactions by the penal authority of the police, the Cabinet 
of Vienna is preparing to go further, and inflict punishment upon 





all those who used, in the law language of England, to be called 
forestallers, regraters, and so forth. In its perplexities the Aus- 
trian Government is falling back upon the obsolete errors of the 
middle ages; seeking to control the natural laws which regulate 
exchanges and the distribution of property; attempting by the 
= of innocent persons to counteract the effects of its own 
misrule. 





The positive results of the debates and divisions of the French 
Assembly, since its meeting, may be briefly enumerated. The Pre- 
sident’s electoral bill has been rejected by anarrow majority; the pro- 
posal of the Questors to invest the Legislature with an anomalous 
control over the military has been negatived by a large majority ; 
two years’ residence has been substituted for three years’ residence 
as the electoral qualification in municipal elections. Viewed apart 
from the party dislocations and combinations by which they have 
been brought about, these votes would seem to indicate on the 
part of the Majority, a growing moderation of temper as regards 
the President, a praiseworthy abstinence from clutching at uncon- 
stitutional power, and a disposition to recede from the re- 
actionary policy of the 31st of May. An analysis of the votes 
tends rather to detract from this satisfactory impression. It 
discloses a strange commixture of parties, and an incessant 
change of combinations from day to day. The irritation which 
the President’s message excited against him has been transferred 
in a great measure to the vindictive and unscrupulous Thiers. 
The gain of the President, however, appears to be entirely negative 
—a cessation of active hostility: in public estimation he continues 
to fall, although he is for the moment less inveterately assailed. 
No real progress appears to have been yet made to a settle- 
ment of French difliculties, except in so far as every month added 
to the existence of a new government, the result of a revolution, 
consolidates it, and enlists in its favour the conservative senti- 
ment. 





Exit Kossuth: Enter Palmerston. It is a well-known rule of 
dramatists and novelists to postpone the appearance of their hero 
until the action of the piece is fairly on foot. Othello does not en- 
ter on the scene until Roderigo and [ago with the angry father, 
and Cassio with messages from the Senate, have set all Venice in 
commotion. As soon as the real hero shows himself, his bustling 
precursors sink into subordinate positions or ‘isappear. Upon this 
principle, Louis Kossuth, after raising a perfect storm of popular 
demonstrations, has shipped himself at Southampton for ‘America, 
and leaves the stage for Viscount Palmerston to bustle-on.,, The re- 
sponse of the oracle of the Foreign Office to thé admirers from Fins- 
bury and Islington is “ample prologue to a swelling act.” Lord 
Palmerston compliments the getters-up of popular demonstrations 
on Hungarian affairs in the metropolis and provinces; gently re- 
bukes his auditors for some rude phrases they have let drop; 
and reminds them that though they have been able to 
raise the wind, it needs a man like himself to “ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.” He winds up with an en- 
comium on “secret diplomacy,”--against which Kossuth vainly 
protests in a parting growl at Southampton. Nor does the debon- 
naire and lively Secretary appear disposed to confine himself to 
words. Searcely have his accents died on the ear before we hear 
from Spain, of respectfal attention being paid to the representa- 
tions of the British Eavoy in behalf of Englishmen implicated in 
Lopez’s affair and arms forwarded to Cuba; from Constantinople, 
of a defeat of the Russian party, and a spirited remonstrance pre- 
sented by Sir Stratford Canning about some consular squabble ; 
and from Greece; of an irritating Palmerstonian note, and the con- 
sequent triumph of: the Russian party. A storm is brewing, and 
Lord Palmerston, like the stormy petrel, flutters his pinions in 
ecstacy. In the language most familiar to his Islington admirers, 
he is “as busy as the Devil in a gale of wind.” 





It is confidently affirmed that the local rulers of British India 
are seeking to erect a fourth Presidency in the North-west, and 
to transfer the seat of government from Caleutta to “ Lahore of 
Great Mogul.” The necessity of the first of these measures will 
not be doubted by any one who is acquainted with the condi- 
tion of our Indian dominions; the yer of the second is 
more questionable. It is, of course, desirable that the seat of 
government in any country should be centrically situated; but to 
transfer it from one end of a territory to another is not to make it 
more centrical. Again, when the advantage of having a centrical 
seat of government is spoken of, it is less with reference to super- 
ficial square miles, than to population, industry, and wealth. The 
great centres of opinion, property, and influence, in India, are Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay; of which the first-named immeasur- 
ably outweighs both the others. The proposal to remove the seat 
of local government in India from Caleutta to Lahore, is some- 
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thing like a proposal to remove the seat of government in this , mated that such a demonstration should be made by the Corporation it was 


country from London to Aberdeen. Nay, worse; for Aberdeen + only resolved by a majority of ~~ against. forty-two that the 
~ . ; : ‘ | should be proceeded with. It would bea noxious precede Sa 
is not situated on a hostile frontier, where government would be}, . Tord Mayor for conduct which excluded hi» eke = edie ae, thanks 


beset with incessant temptations to acquire new territory. At) of an ‘enti slag Arniy ; 

1 : y communications he had received, and of his inte 2 
Lahore, the supreme local government of India would be with- | of proceeding. “ mMentions as to any m 
drawn from the influence of European opinion, which predomi. | visit of the Court to. Paris afforded also matter of comment unfayour 
nates at Calcutta, and immersed in the miserable contests and able to the motion. The French nation invited to a series of festivals the 


we z e A . 2 Royal Commissioners, the Chairmen of the various sections chibi 
intrigues of the petty states of Afghanistan and the Himalaya. | jy oficial personages connected with the World's ouch exhibitors and 





Can it be that a resuscitation of the Russophobia has prompted | ther invited to their hospitalities the various Mayors and Provosts a y oe 
this scheme ? with the chief towns of England, Ireland, and Scotland : and lastl — 


ly, they 
peculiar sym. 





. i P invited the Lord Mayor of London ; and, in order to mark the 
The cold of mid-winter has come upon us prematurely and with- | pathy of the Municipality of Paris for their brother citizens of ‘London the 
out forewarning. That no appeals have yet been made to the | not only invited the head of the city, but extended the invitation {o the 
blic, as is usual in winter, in behalf of the poor, may be accepted, | whole Court of Aldermen, the learned Recorder, and the Sheriffs. Never. 
: : S ‘_} | theless, the Lord Mayor decided on going notin his public but in his priv 
im part, as a sign of the abundance of employment and general capacity ; and during the whole period of the visit = kept hime? ale 
wellbeing of the community. On the North-east coast the cold | aloof from intercourse or ae OE with his brethren. It would ast 
has been accompanied by violent gales and blinding snow-storms, | right to thank him for duties which in his official capacity he neglected or 
which have been severely felt by the coasting trade. This may se- | violated. - , 
eure to the report of the committee on the life-boat models com- | | | + gue pad pp ee “rd Gacorin 2S late Lora Mayor, and 
im Ps ‘ z _ + : Pal ¢ agisteria 1y espects an ose a 
peting — + Sa by ~ mira rm ee ~—e ticized, Alderman Sidney moved as an amendment, that all words relative te 
attention than mig’ have bee estowed upon il IM @ 1eSS | the visit of the Queen be omitted from the motion, 
stormy season. The Duke has not confined his efforts to promoting Alderman Carter seconded the amendment. Alderman Copeland sup- 
e improvement of life-boats: with a princely liberali e has | ported it; and added some sharp strictures on those words whick 
th Pp t of life-boat hap ly liberality, he has | ported d added harp 1 1 unduly 
undertaken to place a well-built life-boat at each of the most ex- | complimented the late Lord Mayor on his being “ easy of access,” Alder- 
posed points of the Northumberland coast, and rockets or mortars | man Thompson, the senior Alderman now came into the Court ; and with 
at all the intermediate stations. It is to be hoped that this noble | balanced praise and gentle blame endeavoured to mitigate the feeling of 
example may stimulate the Admiralty to a more active discharge | those who supported the amendment. He at last suggested the passing 
of aduty, the neglect of which presents a painful contrast to the of a general motion only, attributing to the late Lord Mayor “ ze 


5 Tinited Rtate . oa ; ability, and judgment in the discharge of the duties of Chicf Magistrate ”: 
watehful care of the United States marine department. “ with the rest the Court had nothing to do.” Alderman Lawrence told 


; : . , how he had heard some person explain to the Parisians, to account for the 
One result of the discovery of gold in Australia has been to in- | mode in which the Court arrived at Paris, that the Lord Mayor had “ Jost 


spire eagerness to promote steam communication with that region | pis head.” Alderman Humphery said, it appeared to him’ that the de- 
into certain City interests which have hitherto been not even | funct official had on that occasion “become inflated, lost his ballast, and 
Inkewarm on the matter. There is no lack of charity in saying | thus risen to the irresponsible.” 
that we should have had ocean steam communication with Aus- Alderman Wilson defended his motion, and his absent friend. The 
tralia long ago, had not the merchants recoiled from the accele- | Lord Mayor went in his private capacity, because a brother Alderman had 
rated transmiss'on of bills unaccompanied by a corresponding acce- | insinuated that he wished to go at the Corporation's expense. But some 
lerated remittance of produce. The prospect of golden freights } dissented from this statement of Alderman W ilson ; and it was stated that 
accompanying the bills has reconciled them to the idea of mails by | “if bis wegen bad oe - —— would — have been 
steam. But not even a golden spur appears able to quicken the — oil a hg pe on he ea Ma Rccragp ag Pos | . poe 
movements of Downing Street. The Australian public has long | ee re eee eee aw 
Sonal f alge Is: aC agp © | lingly as they had paid the expenses incurred in his private capacity, 
clamorous for ocean steam-mails; a Committee of the House | Ajderman Humphery said, “ All the other Aldermen had to pay for them- 
of Commons has reported in favour of it; the Secretary for the selves.” : 
Colonies professes to have had it “ under consideration.” But all! — [¢ was at last agreed that the motion should be retrenched of all the 
that has yet been done is an advertisement from the Admiralty particular praises added to the general tribute contained in the first sem- 
for tenders, in phrase so vague as rather to deter than invite tence ; and in that state it obtained the consent of the Court. 














ap licants. Does Government mean to dawdle over this business | [py the Common Council, on Thursday, a vote of thanks, awarding 
till the Americans step in and take it out of our hands, as they more gentle praise than the one originally moved in the Court of Alder- 
propose to do with their New York and Galway packets ? men, was proposed by Mr. Deputy Corney, and seconded by Mr. J. 
= Dixon. Mr. Barkley objected to any vote of thanks, because he had 

| been personally slighted. Mr. de Jersey made a long speech against the 

Che Court. | late Lord Mayor’s conduct in taking part in the fétes at Paris on Sun- 


day; and he moved a pendant, longer than the resolution, expressing the 
regret. of the Council “that the Chief Magistrate of the City of London 
permitted himself to forget the obligations of the Christian Sabbath, and 
to sanction by his presence at Versailles the desecration of that day”— 
“the world-famed courtesy of our French neighbours would undoubtedly 
have promptly provided for a conscientious objection, while they would 
the House of Commons and Mrs. Lefevre, and Mr. Frederick Peel have honoured the consistency of the Lord Mayor in the aS 
: . 7 iJ , > F 7 } ’ j > i ” j ” q ar “MN ” . 
The news of the death of her Majesty’s uncle, King Ernest of Hanover, — alike in France “a. ———_ Peon = sailor _ es wre 
was brought to Windsor Castle on Thursday, by Mr. Richard Somerset, 4¢ Jersey’s proposition. Severai other Councillors castigated th 
the private secretary of the late King Lord Mayor for portions of his conduct to which they specially objected 
va Mr. Bennoch eriticized the criticizers; and declared Mr. de Jersey $ 
° speech to be “ unmistakeable and unmitigated cant.” Mr. Gilpin de- 
€ he RS ttropo lis. | clared that there are no circumstances under which that Court exhibits 
so much littleness in the eyes of the world as when they are _ 
: : discussions as to giving thanks or otherwise to a chief magistrate of the 
following resolution— > 
** Phat the thanks of this Court be presented to the Right Honourable Sir John City— . ae 
Musgrove, Bart., late Lord Mayor of this city, for the zeal, ability, and judgment | i e hear gentlemen who have never been chief magistrates, and ah 
with which he has discharged the high and important duties of the office of Chief _ never likely to be chief magistrates, finding fault with a position: of whie' 
Magistrate; for the distinguished manner iu which he maintained the dignity of the they know nothing, or next to nothing, of the trials and the difficulties ; 
office on ~ — of her Majesty's honouring the Corporation with her presence | and we find those who have some chance of being Lord Mayor throwing 
in the Guildhall of this city, to receive the numerous foreigners from all parts of the ‘ . . ° " “neied slight and some puerile 
world visiting the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations ; for the easy access at stones at a pre dece Mav. monn < ——- . : oF mecca - ok us, 
all times afforded to every class of his fellow-citizens ; for his prompt and punctual | C&currences. My Lord May or, these things sin us, and desc y 
attention to the business of this Court, and his strict impartiality while presiding | in the estimation of all upright and sensible men. 


Tue Queen granted audiences on Tuesday to General Prince Castelcicala, 
the Neapolitan Minister, on his departure on leave of absence; to the 
Commander Marques Lisboa, the Brazilian Minister, on his recall; and 
to M. Macedo, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Emperor of the Brazils. 

Among the visitors at the Castle this week, have been the Speaker of 





Ina Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, Alderman Wilson moved the 


over its deliberations; as well as for the manner in which he has maintained the civie Mr. de Jersey’s amendment fell to the ground. The original motion 
hospitalities of this great city.” was then put, and it was affirmed by 118 to 8. 

The authentic report of the proceedings of the Court states that “ during —_—_—__—_— : ” 
the reading of this resolution, as during the delivery of Alderman Wil- Mr. William Williams, M.P. for Lambeth, met his “constituents” om 


son’s few observations on it, a dead silence reigned in the assembly.” | Monday last, and entered into explanations of his course as a representa- 
For some time Alderman Wilson “ looked about in vain for a seconder” ; | tive during the late session. In reference to the Sunday Trading Bill, 
and some of the members said that “the Court had better proceed to the | which he endeavoured to pass in Parliament, he stated that he had acted 


business of the day.”” But at last Sir George Carrol rose and seconded | only ministerially, [for others,] considering the question was only a local 
the motion. | one, After the experience he has gained, he is now quite convinced that 
Alderman Sidney regretted that he could not concur in that portion of | it would be impossible to carry such a bill unless it were taken up by - 
the motion which related to her Majesty’s visit to the City. Government: so the gentlemen who put the bill into his hands have ab- 
From time immemorial, whenever a Royal visit had been contemplated, it | solved him from taking it up again; and he hopes he has now made his 
had been undertaken at the invitation of the whole of the members of the | peace with those who were opposed to the measure. Among the “ ques- 


Corporation ; and, however distinguished the office of Lord Mayor became on | tions” put to Mr. Williams by censtituents, was one, whether he would 
such occasions, it was manifestly a ys that a gentleman who for the | « assist in any measure that might be introduced next session to break up 
time being filled that office should of his own will, and for his private views, | our dealings with the despotic countries of Austria and Russia.” Pro- 
compromise the body of which he was the head by an individual solicitation, | po. © eaten te aati ferring to our trade with Russia 
favoured by some courtly Lord in Waiting. (Loud cries of ** Hear!”’) It Seesing to wnterstend the ques te al a . o— -our to get all the money 
might not be generally known, because the acliborations on the subject were | 22d Austria, he replied, that he woul bx : pn midst which the 
held with closed doors in the Court of Common Council, that the Corporation he could out of them. The sally er we ene, wad ” in Mr. 
were averse to spend the citizens’ money on an entertainment which they | evasion was passed over ; and a vote of “unabated confidence : 
were aware at the time could neither be given with pleasure nor reflect | Williams was passed. 

credit on themselves ; which had cost several thousands of pounds, and ended : , ————— 
with jealousies and heartburnings, raising up a feeling in the public at a The Marylebone Savings Bank seems continuously prospé * seseaiia 
time when the Corporation required the public sympathy, that they were | the 20th November 1848, its depositors were 19,019, and -_ — a 
ever ready to spend large sums of money when the object was private grati- | 291,386/.; on the 20th November 18951, the depositors were 22,176, an 
fication. The Common Council decided against giving any entertainment ; | the deposits 341,034. 

and when the Lord Mayor informed the Court that her Majesty had inti- 
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—" . . “1: 
of Queen’s Bench a fortnight since granted to Dr. Achilli a rule 
alae on Messrs. Burns and Lambert, the publishers, to show cause 
ee criminal information should not be issued against them for publishing 
‘ Westminster a libel delivered in Birmingham by Dr. Newman in a lecture 
= Brothers of the Oratory there. It was then stated that Dr. Newman 
«admit nothing,” or the rule would have been asked against him in- 
stead of against the mere publishers of the printed ——. At the begin- 
ning of this week the Attorney-General and Mr. Badeley moved, by con- 
gent, to substitute the name of Dr. Newman for the names b 
and Lambert; stating that Dr. Newman’s solicitor had not felt 
ient authority to make the required admission at first, but that 
Newman himself is now extremely anxious that the publishers 
should not suffer on his account. This change in the original rule Nisi being 
made, the Attorney- eneral applied for a secondary rule Nisi, calling on Dr. 
li to show cause why Dr. Newman should not be allowed till next 
Easter term for showing cause against the original rule. The second —_ 
eation Was founded on two affidavits by Dr. Newman and Mr. Burns. r. 
Newman stated that the greater part of the matters in the alleged libel oc- 
carred in foreign countries across the sea ; and that it would be impossible 
for him to answer Dr. Achilli’s affidavits denying them, without sending a 
skilful linguist to obtain evidence from the places where the matters had oc- 
curred. He also swore to his belief that if he had time he could procure 
evidence to establish such matters, The atlidavit of Mr. Burns was very 





imilar. 

. Thursday, Sir Frederick Thesiger and Mr. Ellis opposed this appli- 
cation. They pointed out, that the affidavit of Dr. Newman carefully avoided 
swearing to any belief in the reports ; it only swore to a belief that a roving 
commission all over Italy, Sicily, aud Malta, would produce evidence to prove 
the truth of the reports. It was not like that of an ignorant man; but more 
like that of a man who might have passed his life in picking his way step 
by step through the mazes of the most tortuous controversy, so as to become 
perfectly aware of the words he uses, and of the danger of the words he ab- 
stains from using : it exhibited a great amount of documentary reservation. 
The Court gave judgment on the second rule. In the quoted case of Don Pa- 
cifico against the Morning Herald, the affidavits had stated that the libel was 
made by the foreign correspondent of the paper, and that the proprietors be- 
lieved the libel to be true; and it asked time to inquire further of the foreign 
correspondent. But here serious imputations are made, and no intimation is 
given of a single witness on whose credit Dr. Newman has made the impu- 
tations, or from whom he says he expects to get evidence; and if he made 
the imputations on mere rumour, and now asks for a commission to find wit- 
nesses ut Rome and all over [taly to make affidavits, that woull be most un- 
just to Dr. Achilli. Dr. Newman has not pledged his oath that he believes 
the charges. The Court discharged the rule for enlarging the time to show 
cause; and did so with the less reluctance beeause the Legislature has now 
made provision through which De. Newman can vindicate his charges at the 
trial by proving them true, if he can. 

The original rule for a criminal information against Dr. Newman was 
made absolute yesterday. The Attorney-General admitted that the language 
complained of was libellous, and that the only answer the defendant can 
make will be at the trial. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, in a former term, issued a mandamus to the 
Master and Fellows of the College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, to admit to the 
office of Warden, Richard William Allen, whose election we described when 
it oceurred. The Master and Fellows have returned that Mr. Allen was not 
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that line, he now makes lucifer-matches—he and five daughters earn from 
ls. to 1s. 3d. a day by their united labour. The young man expressed sorrow 
for what he had done. Mr. Yardley pointed out to him the unmanliness of 
the attempt on his life, to escape suffering; and on discharging him, ordered 
5s. to be given to the distressed father. 

Mr. Griffin, a chemist in Houndsditch, has accidentally killed himself by 
the use of ether. He wag, found dead in his bed in the morning, with a 
towel under his chin: it would seem that he had put ether on the towel and 
taken it into bed with him, intending to produce sleep by inhaling the va- 
sew, he had pulled the bedclothes over his head, and had thus been suffo- 
cated, 

Mr. John Morris, “gentleman,” of Vincent Square, has been held to bail 
by the Westminster Magistrate to keep the peace towards his brother, Mr. 
Richard Morris, barrister, and assistant-master in the Court of Exchequer. 
There is a dispute between the brothers about some property ; and Mr. John 
Morris has annoyed his brother in various ways for a long time, personally 
and by insulting and threatening letters—on one occasion writing a warning 
to him to “reflect on the fate of Jermy.” 


The officers of Inland Revenue have made about fifty seizures of adulterated 





pepper at grocers’ in London. Husks of mustard-seed, chilies, riee, beans, 
and linseed, are used in cheating the purchaser. 

Messrs. Reddin, dust-contractors, have been charged before the Southwark 
Magistrate with allowing such large accumulations of refuse on their pre- 
mises, as to cause sickness to the neighbours, by poisoning the air. Mr. 
A’ Beckett ordered an immediate removal of the nuisance. 


Che Provinces. 

Louis Kossuth left our shores, for the United States, on Thursday, He 
arrived at Southampton from London a little befure noon, the train by 
which he travelled having been delayed by snow and ice on the rails. 
The Corporation of Southampton met him in state, and accompanied him 
to the American Consulate ; and afterwards they accompanied him on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Jupiter, which 


| was placed at his disposal to carry him on board the United States steam- 


duly elected ; on the ground that the Assistants, who took part in the last | 


election, have not the legal privilege to interfere. This matter has been fully 


and the Court has determined that the Assistants, who are the | 


argued, 

Churchwardens of the London parishes of St. Botolph Without, St. Saviour, 
and St. Giles’s Without, Cripplegate, have the full power, under the charter 
and statutes of the foundation, to take part in the election. 


Mr. Allen has been awarded. 


Vice-Chancellor Kindersley lately refused to sanction a Master’s report in 
recommending that the augmented income of the Elephant and Castle Cha- 
rity, in Newington, Southwark, (1300/. a year,) be distributed in the pro- 
portion of 900/. a year to certain poor parishioners, 200/. a year to the Na- 
tional School, and 100/. a year each to two ether schools in the parish. The 
best disposition of the income was a matter of great contest before the Master, 
and the above arrangement was the result of a compromise. But Sir Richard 
Kindersley said, that in his judgment this species of gratuity to poor pa- 
tishioners who have paid poor-rates seven years is really detrimental, by 
tending to perpetuate poverty : thus to divide a noble charity would be to 
fritter it away : if he had his will, he would not give sixpence this way. 
He would hear counsel himself on the scheme, in his private room. 


in, a single woman, was some months since disc ed from her place of 
Leen in a hotel at Blackheath, on the discovery that she was pregnant. 
At her lodgings, near Tottenham Court Road, her infant was discovered this 
week with its throat cut, dead on the floor; and next day the body of 
the mother was found in the Serpentine, with a gash in the throat. ler 
conversation lately had been flighty; and the surgeon who made a_post- 
mortem examination of the corpse, believed her brain to have been affected 


The surgeon was also sure that her death was caused by drown- | 


ing, and not by the wound. Appearances on the bank of the Serpentine 
make it probable that the woman walked into the water, and them cut her 
throat, ell down, and was drowned. A Coroner's Jury gave a verdict af- 
firming this view, and that the death occurred during temporary insanity. 
Thomas Bare, the man who killed his wife in Marylebone last week, has 
been committed for trial. It appears probable that Bare contemplated only 
4 revengeful cruelty to his wife, and not her death. The news of her death 
shocked him deeply, and he vented remorseful exclamations. Among other 
sentences uttered, one was a direction to a policeman to go to his boy, and 
tell him that his futher has murdered his poor mother,” 


Maria Clarke, the young woman who was convicted at Ipswich of burying 
her child alive, and whose sentence was commuted, has expired in Milbank 
Penitentiary. 
fe the laundry there; a period which the Coroner's Jury thought too long 
or the prisoners to be engaged at such work. The immediate cause of death 
Was dysentery. 
recarse Senior, the Hoxton publican who was convicted of acting as a go- 
bs — disposing of goods stolen from the South-western Railway, has 
ao in Newgate, of acute bronchitis. His illness appears to have been 
— by mental sufferings; as he frequently exclaimed, “I am a 

“¢ man." and he was careless about taking remedies prescribed by the 
surgeon. The Coroner's Jury gave a verdict of * Natural death.” 


oA datressing case of attempted suicide was brought under the notice of | 
hames Magistrate on Monday. Joseph Roberts, a young man of good | 


The late election | 
was therefore a good one ; and a peremptory mandamus for the admission of | 


She had been employed thirteen hours and a half each day | 


i “a | got clear off. 
Again we have to record a murder and suicide by a mother. Sarah Tur- | 


ship Humboldt, off Cowes. After a déjeuner on board the Jupiter, there 
was some toast-giving, and M. Kossuth made a farewell speech of more 
than an hour’s length; recommending the cause of Hungary, and that of 
open diplomacy, to the friends he leaves behind him, The Humboldt, from 
Havre, did not arrive off Cowes till nine o'clock in the evening: she 
made scarcely any halt; and before the Jupiter had got back te South- 
ampton, M, Kossuth was far down the Solent on his way to the Western 
Republic. 

A public meeting of electors and non-electors in Macclesfield, sum- 
moned last week by placard to meet Mr. John Williams, one of the bo- 
rough Members, in the Town-hall, was addressed by that gentleman. The 
meeting seems to have been composed of two hostile parties, under 
weavers named West and Cheetham, who respectively supported and op- 
posed Mr. Williams. The proceedings were such a continued scene of 
uproar, that for a moment the chairman, Mr. John Smith, abdicated; and 
it was thought that the meeting had been dissolved. The platform was 
once or twice gained and lost by the main physical force of the contending 
factions. But Mr. Williams, by the display of great physical prowess and 
moral energy, retained his own position, at length got a hearing alike for 
his friends and foes, and in the end carried a motion of “ confidence” in 
himself. 


Another burglary with violence! Miss Morris lives at Weston Beggard in 
Herefordshire, near the high road, with many cottages near; she has one 
man-servant. At three o'clock on Sunday morning, three men entered the 
house, ransacked the lower rooms, and then ascended to Miss Morris's 
bedroom: when she awoke and screamed, one thrust the bedclothes over 
her head, pressed on her chest, and threatened to murder her. They 
had their faces blackened, or wore crape over them; one had a gun, and 
another a bludgeon. The noise aroused the servant ; but as he opened his 
door, the leader, a stalwart fellow, presented a gun, and completely cowed 
him. The house was rifled, and among other plunder carried off was a large 
and heavy piece of bacon. After the robbers had left the house a few mi- 
nutes, they returned, and fired the gun through an upper window—it was 
heavily charged. The neighbourhood was quickly alarmed, but the robbers 
The carrying away of the bacon, and some other facts, have 
suggested that they were neighbours. 

The two men who were arrested at Leominster for the burglary at Bur- 
ford turn out to be old hands at their trade. One is an escaped convict, 
having got away from Dartmoor Prison. A third charge of burglary has 
been brought against them. It would seem that Mr. Nicklin, who was 
wounded by the robbers, is still in danger. 

Many burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood of Bradfield in 
Yorkshire, and the offender escaped detection for a considerable time. But 
lately a man, suspiciously laden, was seen to enter a wood; he was tracked, 
and followed to a deserted coal-mine. In a chamber formed by the miners 
was found a store of articles of all kinds; and in the inner recesses of the 
mine the robber himself was at last found hidden. Many of the things in 
the chamber were at once recoguized as stolen from neighbouring houses. 

Last week, the Liverpool Courier gave a list of twenty “ incendiary” 


| fires in divers parts of the country ; this weck, it adds fourteen more. 


The cab-drivers’ strike at Liverpool has terminated. Above one-half of 
the employers have consented to the terms proposed by the men; whilst in 


| one or two instances 3s, a day has been given. Some of the large cabowners, 


however, firmly refused any alteration; and the men, finding there was no 
probability of obtaining the advance of wages and the rest from Sabbath la- 
bour, have returned to their work.— Liverpool Mercury. 

Three grocers of Northampton have been fined for having spurious tea in 
their possession: the fines in one case amount to hundreds of pounds, with 
the alternative of a twelvemonth’s imprisonment in default; in the other 
two cases, the tradesmen will be sent to prison for six months if they do not 
pay their fines. 

Gainforth, who has been clerk for fourteen years in the Leeds Post-oflice, 
is in custody on a charge of stealing a letter containing 400/. in notes of the 
Yorkshire District Banking Company. Some of the notes were paid to a 
share-broker in Leeds, who paid them into the bank. Gainforth has specu- 


| lated largely in railways. 


A woman has been committed for trial at Hull on a charge of bigamy. 


ess, swallowed laudanum, and narrowly escaped with life. He was out | Aman died lately at Rhyl in Wales from hydrophobia, which did not 


—— and his dependence on his father and young sisters for bread preyed 
mind. His futher has been an engraver; but, unable to get work in 


make its appearance for a year after he had been bit by a mad dog. He had 


declined to have the wound cauterized. 
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A poacher, placed in a train for conveyance from Wolverhampton to 
Stafford, managed to free himself from a handcuff by which he was fas- 
tened to another prisoner, and leaped from the earriage when it was going at 
full speed. He was seen to be much hurt and bleeding ; but he contrived to 
get clear off notwithstanding. 

Mrs. Brigden, who farms land at Ilford, invited some customers to dine 
with her: after dinner there was a talk of shooting rabbits, and a loaded gun 
was produced. Mr. London handled the gun so awkwardly that it exploded, 
and Mrs. Brigden was shot in the leg. Amputation was necessary, and the 
poor woman died after the operation. 

At Hawkwell, ‘near Rochford, a gardener and his wife, a young couple, 
have been suffocated by burning charcoal in a bedroom to dry new plaster : 
in the morning their little daughter found them lifeless. 

A young man of Ware has been killed by a blow from one of the sails of a 
windmill. 








IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant held a chapter of the Most Illustrious Order of 
St. Patrick, at Dublin Castle, on Tuesday, for the investiture of the Duke 
of Cambridge and Lord Carew with the riband and badge of the order. 

The Freeman's Journal has heard from a party on whom reliance can be 

laced, and it can “all but vouch the accuracy of the statement,” that 

r. More O’ Ferrall, late Governor of Malta, was offered the order and 
riband of a Knight Commander of the Bath; but refused to accept the 
honour “ from the hands of an Anti-Catholic Administration.” 


The Freeman's Journal has reported festivities at the town of Kells 
which marked the departure of the Reverend Robert Mullen, on the mis- 
sion of raising contributions for the Roman Catholic University from the 
Catholics of the United States. Mr. Mullen fiercely attacked the prelates 
and priests of his own faith who have opposed the founding of the Uni- 
versity ; comparing the position of the Irish bishops, divided between 
Rome on the one side—Clarendon, Lord John, and the murdering Whigs, 
on the other—to that of Antioch disturbed by the claims of three rival bish- 
ops; and declaring the bishops and priests who favour the Godless Col- 
leges and hold back from the Catholic University, to be, “as much as in 
them lies, scattering what is of God and favouring Antichrist.” 


The Dublin Evening Mail states that the Spanish Government has made 


a concession of two hundred and fifty square miles of country on the | 


banks of the Guadalquiver, in Andalusia and Estramadura, for coloniza- | rig) _ tte, whe 
| army, saw no probable injury to discipline in the double command; while 


tion by Trish settlers. The settlers are to have “exemption from taxes 
for twenty-five years; admission of their furniture, clothing, and agri- 
cultural implements, free of duty; privilege of felling timber for build- 
ing in the royal forests; power to appoint their own municipal authori- 
ties.” It is explained that the land is in a district which was unpeopled 
by the expulsion of the Moors, and has never since been fully occupied. 


At Dargan in Clare, a fox entered a cabin, scized an infant from a cradle, 


and carricd it off. The fox was pursued, and dropped the child; but so severe 
a wound had been inflicted in the infant’s throat that it soon expired. 


SCOTLAND. 





Mr. Sheriff Alison, the historian, was reélected without opposition, on | 


Saturday, to fill the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, for ano- 
ther year. There was talk, among a certain party, of bringing forward 
Viscount Palmerston; but “the more prudent members objected” ; and 
it was felt that the honour might be more troublesome than profitable to 
the noble Secretary, if he should be required to travel to Glasgow for the 
purpose of returning thanks in an oration. 





Some time ago, the Spring-bank Iron Company received permission from 
the Statute Labour Committee to lav down a specimen of the iron paving 
causeway manufactured by them. 
at the top of Montrose Street, where it joins with Stirling’s Road, a space in 
the middle of the thoroughfare has been laid with the new iron pavement. 
In appearance there is not much difference between it and the granite that 
forms the causeway in Argyll Street and other principal thoroughfares. 
The bars of iron of which the pavement is composed are about three inches 
broad, and nearly the same depth. 
inch apart from each other; the object of the last-named provision being, 
we presume, to afford more secure footing to the horses as they pass along 
the street. Yesterday we chanced to be in the neighbourhood, and em- 
braced the opportunity of inspecting the iron pavement. A number of 
loaded carts were passing at the time; and, so far as we could judge, the 
new invention seems a decided improvement. There is comparatively little 
noise, and the horses appear to tind a firm and secure footing.—Glasgow 
Mai’. 

The thread weaving and spinning factory of Messrs. Macphail and Co. of 
Glasgow has been burnt down, The loss is said to be as much as 20,000/. 
Nearly five hundred persons were employed in the mill. 

A weaving-mill belonging to Mr. Ogilvie at Dundee has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire: the damage is estimated at upwards of 4000/., and 
two hundred people are thrown out of work. 








Foreign ont Colonial. 


Mrance.—The project of the Questors for defining the right of the 
Assembly to call out the troops necessary for its protection, and to dis- 
pose of those troops by naming its own gencral over them, came to be 
tliseussed in the Assembly on Monday. The formal question was, whether 
or not the project should be brought under consideration. 

The assemblage of representatives and of strangers was unusually 
great; and before the business began, earnest preliminary discussion 
was going on throughout the hall. The Ministers counted on the as- 
sistance of the Left generally ; but though the Left had at a preliminary 
meeting resolved to oppose the measure, the resolution was not that of 
the entire party; and it was understood that Cavaignac, Dufaure, and 
others, in greater apprehension of treason to the Republic from the Em- 
pire than from the Monarchy, were inclined to support the Questors 
against the Executive. The Ministers were therefore apprehensive of de- 
feat; and the momentous ulterior question in every mouth was, ‘* Will the 
President of the Republic exceute the resolution of the Questors if the 
Assembly pass it?’’ His partisans asserted roundly that he would not: 
he would withhold publication of it, till he could issue with it and 
against it his own manifesto to the nation. 


That permission has been acted on; and | 


They are laid parallel to and about one | 
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(Saturday, 


The right of the Assembly to demand the force necessary for; 
was originally asserted on the 11th of May 1848, witenn defence 
the barracks by the Provisional Government before’ the Censtineeat, 
sembly had been organized. The words of that decree were y pend 
ral: they asserted the prerogative of the Assembly to call out the fr a 
necessary for its defence, and they raised the inference that the rs a 
should also marshal the troops so called out at its own will Whambly 
Constitution was framed, the right thus asserted for the Assembih — 
formally but not very precisely embodied ; at least, the clauses = an 
subject do not give the Assembly the power to appoint its own se - 
general over the troops it may appropriate for its defence, The os 
sition of the Questors—M. Baze, General Leflo, and another—defined th 
right in such a manner as to make the power of the Assembly over the 
national force original and direct, without the intervention of the W. . 
Office, and uncontrolled by the central Executive. The original to 
mander, or to delegate his power of nomination to the on 
this feature was so plainly prompted by the personal vanity and ambitio, 
of M. Baze, that the Committee nominated by the Bureaux caused it > 
disappear, about a fortnight since. 

The first words in the debate of Monday were spoken by M. Ferdinand 
Lasteyrie, a —— 

He admitted that the proposition of the Questors was aggressiv. 
posed an order of the he Setted, which would “ cant the tigts aa 
Assembly, but would do so with moderation.” He roposed a resdlation. 
that the Assembly, considering the Constitution to declare the decree of 11th 
7 1848 to be still in force, orders that decree to be posted up in the bar- 
racks, 

The Minister of War, Gencral St. Arnaud, declared that this was no- 
thing but the reproduction of the proposition of the Questors, 

While the country was perfectly calm, the Questors proposed to deprive 
the Executive of all prerogative by transferring it to the Assembly, or b 
setting up in the Assembly a duller prerogative. The result would be the 
destruction of all discipline; for how could the army act when two persons 
had the right to give it supreme orders? The country looked with aston- 
ishment on the aggression, and the Assembly should repel both propositions, 

No speaker followed the Minister at War for some minutes, and it 
seemed as if a division would be taken immediately; when General 
Leflo, one of the Questors, suddenly entered the tribune. 

Ile earnestly and gravely insisted, that no feeling of hostility had origi- 
nated the proposition, only a desire to assert the independence of the As- 
sembly, by making its right clear. He, who had been so many years in the 





at least he could show, by a great example, that if such command had ex- 
isted under the old Chamber, the eoup-de-main of 1848 would never have 
succeeded, The formal vote would not add to the incontestible right, but 
would give to that right a moral force. 

The Assembly was now in commotion for nearly half an hour; speak- 
ers rushing to the tribune, and descending on finding themselves totally 
disregarded; agitated groups forming and re-forming on the floor of the 
hall; the leaders of parties addressing those around them with earnest 
tones and lively gestures. At last, M. Lasteyrie announced that he with- 
drew his order motivé. 

The President of the Assembly then read another order of the day mo- 
tivé, by M. Broglie, M. Daru, and M. de Montalembert—“ that the As- 
sembly, considering that the Constitution asserting sufficiently the right 
of the Assembly, passes to the order of the day.”’ 

M. Cremicux now spoke from the tribune, on “ the situation,” as the 
general organ of the Mountain. He attacked the Moderates, as the per- 
petual violators of the Constitution ; and declared that his party had no 
fears from the President of the Republic. M. Vitet, the reporter of the 
Committee on the proposition, declared that had not the Minister of War 
now denied the right of the Assembly to call for troops directly, without 
application to the Minister of War, the Committee would have assented 
to the proposition of M. Lasteyrie; but, after that denial, such a de- 
claration would not suffice; for to admit the pretensions of the Govern- 
ment would be to place the Assembly in a secondary position, Colonel 
Charras, of the Mountain, now leaped up, and said that the denial of the 
right by the Minister would change his vote—to one for the Questors. 
At this intimation of open division among the Mountain, M. Thiers is 
said to have clapped his hands with delight. The regular debate was 
again suspended, and a score of speakers addressed each his own group on 
the floor: the bell of the President and the cries of the ushers were alike 
disregarded in the crisis of deliberation. : 

When the speaking was resumed, M. Michel of Bourges gave the weight 
of his eloquence and sarcasm against the Questors; and again seemed to 
reclaim the mass of the Left. But M. Vitet, violently attacked the 
Mountain for their union with the partisans of the Elysée; and then 
Colonel Charras, in revulsion, declared that as it was now again plain 
that the proposition was directed against the Opposition and the people, 
he would vote against the Questors. After more canvassing and group 
oratory on the floor, it was at last determined that the discussion be closed. 
But notwithstanding this determination, M. Thiers entered the tribune, 
with the desire of saying a few words to such as Colonel Charras. The 
endeavour was irregular ; but, against protests from indignant objectors, 
President Dupin let M. Thiers proceed ; and at last M. Dupin got the for- 
mal leave of the Assembly for M. Thiers to speak. M. Thiers profess d 
only to give explanations to Colonel Charras; but in fact he made a re- 
gular speech against the Minister of War, and the doctrine of passive 
obedience which he lately inculcated in his first general order to the army. 
M. Thiers was met by a constant succession of interruptions ; but seem d 
to feel that all was at a stake, and that he must put forth a great effort. 
M. Michel of Bourges shouted warnings to his party against the snare whit h 
M. Thiers was setting for them; M. Jules Favre ejaculated sarcastic refer- 
ences to the nocturnal committee of safety extemporized by M. Thiers after 
the fatal division on the electoral law ; and from hundreds of other vewes 
there arose such a cross-fire of voices, questions, and contemptuous mani- 
festations, that M. Thicrs was at last fairly driven from the tribune. At por 
point victory seemed to lean towards the league of the Ministerialists an 
the Mountain; and the probabilities in favour of the Ministry were 4 
creased by the effect which M. Jules Favre produced in a short 0 a, 
which at once denounced the passive obedience doctrine of the Minister 
of War, and effectively exposed the special and partisan drift of M. Thiers. 
But before going to a division, General Bédeau put a short and — 
question—“ Is the decree of May 11, which was posted up in the ae 
racks, still to be found in the barracks; or has it been withdrawn by the 
Government?” ‘The Minister of War answered without circumlocution, 
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from his owl number still remaining in the barracks; being asked if 
en gen remain, and finding that they were a cause of difficulty, 
he ve orders for their removal, and saw his orders executed. At this 
° ment the Assembly seemed thunderstruck. M. Baze, M. Cremicux, 
others, rapidly dashed into the tribune, and as suddenly emerged from 
it; the consultation-groups and the hubbub of conversation were again 
, "their height ; M. Séelcher, Colonel Charras, and M. Victor Hugo, were 
pe most passionately addressing those around them. | It is said that the 
Moderates contemplated an impeachment of the Minister of War in- 
stanter, but that the Mountain would not join. : 
The Assembly proceeded to a division on the question that the propo- 


sition of the Questors be taken into consideration. The number present 


was 708 : the Ayes were 300, and the Noes 408 ; so the proposition of the | 


Questors was cast aside by a majority of 108! 

Since this second defeat of the Majority—for the slender preponderance 
on the electoral bill was deemed a defeat—public opinion has been almost 
wholly oceupicd with the ae of parties. ‘I he grave Journal 
des Debats concurs in the general statement that the Majority is routed 
and disbanded ; and the Constitutionnel shouts in its glee as if the Empire 
were already proclaimed and accepted by all. 

Some attempt has been made to recover lost ground, by those politi- 
cians of the Moderate party who were least violent in their late counsels. 
In February last, a project of a law of internal administration—or, as we 
might interpret it, of a municipal corporation bill—was referred to a 
Committee. At that time there was no notion of making the bill a party 
measure ; but the notion is now seized upon by the Moderates of taking up 
the franchise proposed in this measure for municipalities, and adopting it for 
a Parliamentary franchise of a somewhat more liberal character than that 
given by the electoral law of May 31. The municipal bill had made 
some distinction between natives and non-natives of communes, as to the 
length of domicile which should be exacted from each voter. The Mo- 
narchist majority of the Committee proposed that natives shall have been 
domiciled six months, but non-natives three years, to entitle them to vote, 
—a proposal deemed grossly unfair to the Republicans, as the native 
agricultural labourers of the communes are generally Monarchists, while 
the migratory artisans in them are generally Republicans. The Moun- 
taineers of the Committee refused to take part in the deliberations, after 
it was resolved to make political a bill originally intended to be purely 
municipal ; and the party of the Mountain has pursued the same policy 
in the debate on the bill, which commenced on Tuesday. 


Havover.—Successive bulletins, within the last week or two, prepared 
us toexpect the death of the King of Hanover, which took place on the 
morning of Tuesday the 18th. When King Ernest breathed his last, his 
son, his relatives and friends, were at his bedside ; and he carries with him 
tothe crowded Herrenhausen tomb the respect of the people whom he 
was called to govern, and the affectionate personal regards of the citizens 
among whom he spent his later and kingly years. 

Ona rapid view of the incidents of King Ernest’s long life, it is seen 
that they throw themselves into three groups,—the events of his youth 
and young military manhood, as a Britich Prince ; those of his maturity, 
asa British Peer and politician; and those of the last fifteen years of 

~his life, as a German Sovereign. 

Ernest Augustus, the fifth son of the British Sovereign George the Third, 
was born on the 5th of June 1771. He spent his infancy and early youth 
at Kew. Dr. Hughes, one of his tutors, half a century ago recorded the 
opinion that Prince Ernest was one of the best Latin scholars of his time, 
and in general a boy of great aptitude and mental vigour. In 1786, Prince 
Emest went with those two brothers who afterwards became Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge, to the University of Gottingen, attended by ‘“ governors, 
frrcentors, and gentlemen.” They pursued their studies under Meyer 

eyne Less and Feder. ‘ Ancedotes are still current in Gottingen story- 
books of the miseries which the solemn professors had to go through in train- 
ing the Princes; and as whipping-boys were obsolete, they no doubt suffered 
much.” Leaving Géttingen in 1790, he selected the army for a career; he 
entered the Ninth Hanoverian Dragoons, and in three years became its Colonel. 
Of a powerful muscular frame, he seemed by nature qualified to be a soldier ; 
and of the extremest Tory political principles, it seemed as if a war against 
republicanism and the sovereignty of peoples was the very one for him to take 
a strenuous part in. At Tournay, in 1794, he commanded a brigade of cavalry ; 
and took such personal share in the conflict that he was wounded in the 
arm and lost an eye. In consequence of these wounds, he returned to Eng- 
land ; but ina short time afterwards he was again in Germany, and again 
fighting. A diurnal biographer relates an act of bodily prowess and courage 

formed by him at the celebrated sortie from Nimeguen. “ Having 
roken his sabre in the fight, he was assailed by a French dragoon, who 
aimed a furious blow at the Prince’s head. Prince Ernest parried the blow 
with ‘the fragment of his blade’ ; threw his arms round the body of his assail- 
ant, lifted him from his horse—for he, like all his brothers, was a man of 
| personal strength—and carried him a prisoner to the British quarters.”’ 
same writer states that he afterwards commanded (vicarially) the rear- 
guard of the British force in the retreat through Holland. He was left in 
command of the line “of demarcation’’ in Westphalia, till 1795; when peace 
being made between Prussia and France, the army retired into Hanover 
From 1796 to 1799 we find the Prince at his father’s court in England. In 
1799, he was created Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and Earl of Armagh in the Peerage of Ireland; Parliament 
endowing him with 12,0007. a year. From this time to the close of the war 
in 1815, he was almost constantly and responsibly engaged as a soldier ; his 
residence in England being only at those brief intervals allowed to Europe 
by the hollow truces of Bonaparte and Pitt. Six continuous years he did stay 
at home ; and in that period he held the nominal command of the Severn 
and South-west Districts; spending his time, however, in the metropolis. 
When the English were not bodily in the field, the Duke of Cumberland 
ined the Prussians. He was in the Prussian ranks at the battle of Leipsic. 

@ does not appear to have been in the Peninsula, or to have served at all 
under Wellington. After the battle of Leipsic, he was allotted high com- 
mand in the forces which retook Hanover; and at the peace which ensued 
on the downfall of Bonaparte, the Duke of Cumberland had attained the baton 

| the highest military command in the British service—his commission as 
Field-Marshal having been given him in 1813. 
le second epoch of his life commenced with his marriage, in 1814, to 
the Princess Frederica of Mecklenberg Sfrelitz; and his return home, to 
& permanent and active part in the domestic politics of his native 
country. The Princess he married was his own first cousin; eminent for 
Personal beauty ; and she had already been twice a widow,—by divorcee 
from her first husband, the Prince Louis of Prussia, and by surviving her 
= husband, a Prince of Solms Braunfels. Her marriage with the Duke 
Cambridge had been projected, and the manner in which she broke off 


| 


) 








seat—that when he came into office, he found of those few de- | that project was so inconsistent with what her aunt the consort of George 


the Third thought right or delicate, that during the reign of the old King, 
and while Queen Charlotte was the arbitress of court etiquette, the Duchess 
of Cumberland was never admitted to the Royal circle, though every family 
influence both home and foreign, and even Ministerial interference, was 
powerfully moved by the Duke. The personal obstacles were not removed 
till the Prince Regent became George the Fourth. During the University 
life of the Duke, and during his subsequent military career, public fame had 
condemned him as a man of unrefined pleasures and of degraded vices ; and 
his unpopularity was so general, and so strongly felt, that Parliament acted on 
it—when a bill was introduced in the first year after his marriage to increase his 
allowance from 12,000/. to 18,000/., it was thrown out on a second reading. 
The popular feeling against him was raised to the height of positive hatred 
in the year 1810, by an event the natural mystery of which was exaggerated 
and vindictively perverted by heated partisanship—the fatal episode of the 
valet Sellis. A biographical notice in the Morning Chronicle fairly recalls 
the almost forgotten history. ‘In the month of June 1810, a valet of his 
Royal Highness, named Sellis, was found with his throat cut in a bedroom 
at some distance from the Royal Duke’s apartments in St. James's Palace ; 
and, as the circumstance of course excited a considerable degree of attention, 
a minute investigation of it immediately took place. The Coroner sum- 


} moned a jury, and one of the most full and minute investigations upon re- 


cord was gone into for the purpose of ascertaining the real circumstances under 
which Sellis had met his death, The result was a verdict by the Jury of 
(felo dese) upon the body of the unfortunate man. But, after the transaction 
had proceeded thus far, rumours got abroad that Sellis had fallen not by his 
own hand but by that of his master; and from that time forward his Royal 
Highness continued incessantly to be made the victim of the most outrageous 
calumnies. On one occasion these rumours assumed such a shape, in the 
columns of a paper called the Jadependent Whig, that the then Attorney- 
General, Sir Vicary Gibbs, thought it fit that they should be noticed, and he 
accordingly filed an cx-oflicio information against that paper. Neither that 
procecding, however, nor the long interval which elapsed between 1810 and 
1832, had satisfied the malignity of the private and personal cnemies of 
the Royal Duke. In a work published in the month of March 1832, 
written by a person named Phillips, and entitled Authentic Records of the 
Royal Family during the last Seventy Years, all the rumours which 
had been in circulation for two-and-twenty years were revived, and put 
into a plausible shape. The book was composed with no ordinary 
degree of bitterness; and its language and the facts adduced showed 
that it was the production of a person endowed with no common powers 
and talents; the libel itself being introduced in a mode evincing considerable 
ingenuity. The case against the Duke (as upon the evidence adduced in the 
inquest) was taken first; and then the writer referred to and produced the 
evidence of a witness not examined on the original inquiry, for the purpose 
of showing that, if he had been so examined, his testimony would have had 
the effect of completely altering the decision of the jury. For the libels 
contained in this publication his Royal Highness filed a criminal informa- 
tion against the author, and he himself appeared in the witness-box in the 
Court of King’s Bench. He there explained the whole transaction to the 
Jury ; narrating how he had been attacked in bed by a person armed with a 
sabre, from which he received several blows across the head, the scars of 
which he exhibited to the Jury—how he had leaped upon the floor—and 
how, after wounding him in the thigh, the assassin had tled. Sellis was 
found in his own room, with his throat cut and the door locked: one of the 
versions of the libel stated that the key had been pushed into the room be- 
neath the door, so as to try to make it appear that it had been fastened from 
the inside! A verdict of guilty was almost instantly returned by the Jury 
against the libeller.”” It should be added, that at this trial the foreman of 
the Coroner’s Jury who made the inquest in 1810, Francie Place, the once 
famous * Radical tailor’’ of Charing Cross, bore witness that the inquest 
had been carefully and searchingly conducted, and that its conclusions were 
in strict conformity with the evidence. The well-known hostility of Mr. 
Place to the Duke's politics gave all the more weight to his testimony, and 
the slander had already lost all public belief before it fell out of the public 
memory. ‘In 1818, when allowances were made for the Dukes of Clarence 
and Cambridge, a claim was putin for the Duke of Cumberland : but the pro- 
- again failed, in consequence of too much (10,000/, a year additional) 
saving been asked for the Duke of Clarence. In 1819, however, the per- 
sistent Duke succeeded ; and in a general scramble, consequent upon the re- 
port of a Select Committee, he obtained the coveted income. This was in- 
creased afterwards, as the Royal brothers died off, to 21,000/. a year. That 
sum the Duke of Cumberland ‘continued to receive after he had ascended the 
Hanoverian throne; and that amount the British public gains by his death.” 

Against all the measures of political reform and religious tolerance which 
distinguished the second and third decades of the present century, he op- 
posed himself with sternness. As early as 1808, he presented a ye 
from the Corporation of Dublin against the Catholic claims; and in 1829 he 
came home from Berlin for the express purpose of using his last efforts 
against the passing of a measure which would, as he thought, fundamentally 
shake the Protestant constitution. He declared to Lord Eldon in reference 
to the Catholic Emancipation Lill—‘“ For me, I will act as I believe my 
sainted father would wish me to act; and that is, to oppose to the utmost 
the dangerous measure, and to withdraw all confidence from the dangerous 
men who are foreing it through Parliament. How my father would act 
were he again on the throne, and in possession of all his powers, you and I, 
Lord Eldon, know well: he would kick them out of his Cabinet, with a no- 
tice that not one of them need ever think of coming back.”” The Duke op- 
posed the Reform Bill of 1831-2 with equal decision, 

In the later years of the Duke's residence in England, the national aver- 
sion changed its character to somewhat of a political dread. Towards the 
latter part of the reign of William the Fourth, the successive deaths of the 
Princess Charlotte and of the elder brothers of the Duke of Cumberland had 
left only the present Queen, as daughter of the Duke of Kent, to intervene 
between the Duke of Cumberland and the crown, Already the prospect of 
his legitimate succession vexed and disturbed the body of the people, when 
a political party proclaimed its diseovery that the Duke was plotting treason, 
and conspiring»to alter the succession to the crown in his own favour and to 
the disherison of the Princess Victoria. ‘The history of this political episode 
has been condensed, by an unfriendly pen, as follows. “The report of Mr. 
Hume's Select Committee on the ‘ Orange conspiracy’ is still within the re- 
collection of most of our readers; and although the dispassionate considera- 
tion of time has led to a very gencral conviction that the Duke of Cumber- 
land was ignorant of half the mad nonsense and treason which were talked 
in secret and written in cipher in his name, and as if with his sanction and 
concurrence, it is still impossible to avoid believing that his own solemn de- 
nial of all knowledge of the transactions of the illegal society, of which he 
was the chief, was, in the spirit in which the repudiation was to be 
taken, untrue, and that from first to last his conduct was unworthy 
and unwise. Harsher words it would be indecorous now to use; but 
such words give but a faint idea of the hurricane of public indignation which 
followed the Parliamentary exposure ofthe extraordinary conspiracy, to 
which the Duke of Cumberland, contrary to all the laws which should have 
governed him asa prince of the blood and as a citizen, hadlenthis name. In 
this instance he reached the climax of his evil reputation; and his wonted 
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audacity, in the face of the popular sentence, availed him little, for the con- { ‘‘To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Palmerston, her M : 
p meme ode was sanctioned a engrossed by a formal Parliamentary resolu- Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, oct Gresions 





tion. At one time, it will be remembered, there was a very decided inclina- “We, the inhabitants of the borough of Finsbury, containing a 

tion in the House of Commons, during the development of the insane con- | of nearly 400,000, in public meeting assembled, this 12th day of no tion 
spiracy, to send the Duke of Cumberland, the Bishop of Salisbury, (who was | 1861;—Thomas Wakley, Esq. M.P., in the chair,—respectfully beg | — 
the Chaplain to the association,) Lord Kenyon, Colonel Fairman, and others, | tender to your Lordship our hearty thanks for your patriotic and hone “ 
before the Central Criminal Court, to take their trials for a criminal offence : | conduct (in defiance of frequent and atrocious threats from Christian —— 
and had the documents been forthcoming which were supposed to be in ex- | tates) towards the illustrious patriot and exile Louis Kossuth, by pA mee .. 


istence, and of the full purport of which the Duke had probably not been | ing his release from the hands of those odious and detestabl 
aware, the results might have been even more serious than they were. As | sought his destruction. My Lord, in the name of our fe 
it was, the Duke of Cumberland escaped with an indirect censure from the | accept our deepest gratitude for your lofty courage and 
House of Commons. He withdrew from the society; the society was sup- | May you long live among a happy and a free people. 
ressed ; and Orangeism, in its dangerous shape, became a matter of history.” “Signed on behalf of the meeting by the Committee.” 
‘he nation is now more impartially ready to believe the excuse then made for The Islington address was worded devoutly. : 
him by his friends, that he was the victim of the fanatic Colonel Fairman. It | « To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Pulmerston, her Most Graci 
was with a sense of relief, and almost with a sense of gratitude, that on the Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs — 
accession of Queen Victoria to the throne, the nation learned that the first “ We, the inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary, Sitietien ‘ais 
British Peer who swore allegiance to her was her uncle, the Duke of Cum- | |, ulation of nearly 100,000, in public meeti mba containing a 
berland; who, by the same event which made her Queen of England, had pop —_ y ee ee Ese snes. -arenaey led, —James Wyld, 
€ ; , et an Esq. M.P., in the chair,—haii, with much thankfulness to God, y in 
himself, under the Salique law, become King of Hanover. He and the : ae ~ agpeetion se -7 : “, your spirited 
English ople gladly parted company when he set out for his Continental and humane conduct by assisting, in conjunction with his Majesty the 
i eren peep “837 y pare pany é Sultan of Turkey, in rescuing the unfortunate but brave patriot and exile 
ee Ye ‘ = ? , Louis Kossuth, from the hands of those merciless tyrants and despots v 
The last epoch of the late King of Hanover's life forms a minute section : AP ro en ant _Cespots who 
: ‘ ; sought his destruction. We humbly pray the great God of Justice in heave 
of European history. Our readers are aware, that in a few months after he | yi) bless and preserve you with a long and happy life ‘2 ieaven 
reached Hanover revoked the freer constitution which his brother and | , - A 2 ong and happy life among a free people ; 
’ “ : - . and when you have departed this life, may you receive that inheritance be. 
redecessor had granted about the time of the revolutions of France and | \. os a tof able filo ’ nce 
——s . ; ~~ | yond the grave which is incorruptible, undefiled, and passeth not away 
Jelgium in 1830; that his people murmured, and rioted, and the professors | - “ Signed on behalf of the © reba 
of his famed University of Gottingen resigned en masse; but that he dra- | a . © Vommitiee, 
gooned his people effectually, and reduced his University to order by expul- Lord Palmerston declared that he felt extremely flattered and highly 
sions which have permanently degraded it from its former supremacy | gratified by this expression of opinion on the part of so large a body of 
among the German Universities; that the Germanic Diet interfered’; | his fellow countrymen “ for his exertions in endeavouring to promote the 
that the King, in 1840, volunteered a constitution, containing nearly | cause of national freedom among those nations who stand in need of it.” 
all the guarantees which the moderate Liberals of his capital had de- “The Government are fully aware of the sympathies of the British na- 
manded; and that this constitution has been faithfully observed. It | tion im favour of the cause of Hungary; but of course, as the organ of the 
is also more easily remembered, that the genuine son of George the Third | Government of her Majesty, who is in friendly alliance with the great Fo- 
was preserved by his dogged bravery from the panic and constitution-fever | reign Powers referred to, it could not be expected that he should concur in 
which seized all the German Sovereigns in the troubles of 1848; and that | some of the expressions which had been used in the addresses. He felt, 
the King of Hanover, by his English honour, and the constitutional educa- | however, that it was highly gratifying to have been instrumental in aiding 
tion which he used to boast that he had received through thirty years’ expe- | the cause of the patriotic Hungarians and Poles, who, without British inter- 
rience in the British House of Peers, was preserved from that despotic re- | vention, would no doubt have been doomed to perpetual imprisonment, and 
action, attended by universal prostration of character, which has been spread- | have sacrificed their freedom, if not even their lives, in the cause of their 
ing over Europe in the last two years. Some portion of the good odour in | country’s independence. They never could have been rescued from the fate 
which the late King died has been ascribed, however, to the fact that | which awaited them, even by the aid which the Government of this country 
‘King Ernest and prosperity were concurrent” in Hanover. ‘Hence the | was enabled to afford, had not the Government been backed by public opi- 
affectionate consideration with which always the Hanoverians would speak | nion here. There is no question of the great moral power which the Go- 
of, and perhaps blame, ‘unser alter Konig.’ They would not see the | vernment of this country has over foreign affairs, so long as the Government 
austere and un-German reserves of his court, and they would not no- ; are backed in the exercise of that power by the public opinion of the people, 
tice the stiff and very English hauteur with which he acknowledged their | No doubt, the moral power of the British Government is immense—more than 
existence on public occasions. His manners were very different from | people generally imagine; but it will be only effective so long as the people 
those of his easy, smiling predecessor; but the inhabitants of the capital | and the Government go together. There can be no doubt that with regard 
very quickly recovered all that. He did not meddle in small matters | to its Hungarian policy the Government has been backed by the people; as 
with the citizens, and the citizens could afford to laugh at his patriarchal | is instanced by the fact of the appeals which have been made from all quar- 
obtrusiveness in arranging all the private affairs of his military officers. His | ters and from all the large towns and cities in the kingdom, urging on the 
reserve saved him, no doubt, from many mistakes; and his anxiety about | Government interference in that important question. It is not necessary 
his hobby, the army, left his Ministers at peace; which they turned to ac- | that England should exercise a power with its armies, with its bayonets, or 
count. All who have ever resided in Hanover bear witness to the result—his | with its cannon. The moral power, where the Government is backed by the 
decided popularity ; and perhaps the rejoicings in his capital on his successive | people, will do a great deal more. The moral power is greater than anything 
birthdays were as genuine tributes of good-will as sovereign ever received | clse, but even that cannot be made effective unless the Government and 
from subjects.” people act in unison. The Government, more especially the Foreign depart- 
The late King ‘is succeeded by his only surviving child, George | ment, are sometimes accused of keeping too much secrecy with regard to 
Frederick; an amiable prince, of considerable accomplishments, but | their gmc my he — tate Powers. = is said there ie = not to be so 
who labours under the calamitous visitation of total blindness. On | ™u¥ch seerecy in diplomacy : _ Bog Nye gone er he de ae 
this account, the late King left his paternal directions, which the son will | ordinary business transactions of life do wet ge olsen the details of 
8 I ? such transactions until the bargains in which they may be engaged are 
no doubt carry out, that twelve counsellors be sworn to attend perpetu- completed, so also is it necessary that the publication of the proceedings of 
ally in rotation of twos, for reading over to him, slowly and audibly, | diplomacy should be left to the judgment and discretion of that department 
every state document, and for attesting his signature. of the Government, in order properly to transact the business of the nation.” 
Inpta.—The overland mail from Bombay on the 17th October has Mr. Shaen, one of the deputation, confessed that the people have been 
brought no news of the least interest. Inthe absence of facts, the papers | hitherto somewhat lukewarm and callous on our relations with foreign 
circulate and speculate upon a rumour that Lord Dalhousie has a pro- | countries; but recent events, “‘ and the encouragement held out by the 
ject for creating a new Presidency of Lahore, and for transferring the su- | Government that they should do so,” will have the effect for the future 
preme government from Calcutta to Simla. of making them equally alive to foreign as to domestic subjects. 
Lord Palmerston resumed— 
* One of the difficulties which is felt in the conduct of foreign affairs arises 
| from the fact of the great bulk of the people caring generally little about 
| them. The Government has no desire to be urged on to war, although they 


e assassins who 
Now countrymen, 
manly resolution, 





Tue AvsrratiAn Cartrrornta.—The Indian mail has extended to a 
somewhat later date the accounts from the Bathurst gold region ; the pa- 
pers reach to the middle of August. The most remarkable facts are the 
peaceable and orderly behaviour of the miners, the discovery of gold in are desirous of upholding the nationality of foreign countries. At the time 
divers — and the ugturning sn the Turon diggings of a larger when Hungarian affairs were agitating the world—he did not allude to re- 
mass of ore than had previously been discovered in the world. A lump of | cent demonstrations here, but those which led to the step on the part of the 
auviferous quartz which weighed nearly three hundredweight, and when | Government were the great demonstrations held in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
crushed by the tomahawk yiclded gold weighing 102 pounds 9 ounces 5 | Birmingham, and all the great towns, as well as the Metropolis—when forty 
pennyweights, had been discovered by a Mr. Suttor, and was valued to | or fifty addresses had reached him from all the great towns, he forward 
him at about four thousand pounds sterling. | them to Sir Stratford Canning, to show him that it was not merely the wish 

ae Sa TT ce det: of the Government but the wish of the people that he should interfere, and 

: prevent, if possible, that which other powers were demanding ; and it was 
Riisre | | AUroNS only that circumstance which put the Government in a position to grant aid 
é io if it were needed. But the Sultan, to do him justice, was most willing to 

Some changes are about to take place in the diplomatic arrangements | lend his aid and cooperate with this country in carrying out the wishes of 
of Brazil. Chevalier Marques Lisboa, after eleven years’ residence as | the British Government. At the same time, however, a great deal of good 
Minister at this Court, where he had represented his country as Chargé | gencralship and judgment was required ; and during the pending struggle a 
d’ Affaires for two years previously to his intermediate appointment as good deal of judicious bottleholding was obliged to be brought into play.” 
Minister, first at the Hague and then at Brussels, has been promoted to The deputation withdrew, “‘ highly gratified by the warm reception 
the more agreeable Brazilian Ministry at Paris, and will leave Lon- they had received.” 
don for that capital in the course of a few wecks. His successor is Cheva- 
lier de Macedo, who arrived by the last steamer from Rio. The Chevalier 
has been long engaged in the diplomatic service of Brazil: he was 
formerly its representative at Rome, afterwards at Vienna, and lately re- | 
sided in the same honourable capacity at Washington. ‘The termination 
of Chevalier Lisboa’s residence in London will be much regretted in so- 
ciety.— Daily News. 


Mr. Joseph Hume has written to the Mayor of Southampton, thanking 
him and the Corporation over which he presides for the reception they 
gave to the “ man of the people” of Hungary. : 

‘“‘T am sorry that I had not the satisfaction of seeing and congratulating 
him on his escape from the hands of the oppressor, and, further, of express- 
ing my sincere desire that success may attend his efforts in the cause of g00 
government. His cause is our cause; and I admire the talent manifested by 

eS aN ee ee him in the several answers to addresses and at public meetings. It wi 
Lately, meetings in the borough of Finsbury, under Mr. Wakley M.P., | a difficult task for any man claiming to be an Englishman to deny the truth 
and in the parish of Islington, under Mr. Wyld M.P., voted addresses to ; of his statements; and I hope his advice may receive more attention = 
Lord Palmerston for the aid he gave the Sultan of Turkey in effecting | the aristocracy of this country than they have shown to his —n ho e 
the liberation of Kossuth, The secretary of the “ Kossuth Committee | state of my health has prevented my paying my respects to bin, Satsang 
for the borough of Finsbury” wrote a letter to his Lordship asking if it | * 7. ae se — the addresses to M. Kossuth, and the best 
would be convenient to him to receive the addresses through the hands ms f his sugges “b Teas dda beaemeh and ot 
of a deputation. Lord Palmerston replied, by an under-secretary, that he phd Sb ease, WE eae, ee 


. . . _ . . Hee- 
‘ el om ¢ Rice” : wy aide : in good type and at the lowest possible price. Jke says of such a co! 
pene aM a ther agg en ene” ; ae ay welles ene tion—“ I anticipate for it a circulation im this and other countries, and 


; more benefit to the popular cause—the cause of responsible government— 
Pana Peet Seay Sas en Blows. than from any un ones I know : and we will ask Lord Palmerston to 
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Jal copies of the collee:ion to all the Courts in Europe, as he did of Mr, 
Gladstone's letter” ! 
weeks since, Prince Albert addressed a letter to the Society of 
pa eagyeatin a course of lectures on the probable results of the Great 
pshibition of Godustry. The Council of the Society adopted the sug- 
jon; and have issued the following prospectus of the “ first part” of 
‘ course of lectures— 
a Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity, Inaugural 
Jeoture on the general bearing of the Exhibition on the Progress of Art and 
sance.—Dec. 2. Sir H. De la Beche, C.B., F.R.S., Mining, Quarrying, and 
lurgical Processes and Products.—Dec. 10. Professor Richard Owen, 
FRS. Animal Raw Products.—Dec. 17. Jacob Bell, Esq., M.P., Chemical 
god Pharmaceutical Processes and Products.—Jan. 7, 1852. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, F.R.S., on the Chemical Principles involved in the Manufactures shown 
at the Exhibition, as a proof of the necessity of an Industrial Education.— 
Jan. 14. Professor J. Lindley, F.R.S., Substances used as Food.—Jan. 21. 
x Edward Solly, F.R.S., on the Vegetable Substances used in the 
rts and Manufactures in relation to Commerce gencrally.—Jan. 28. Rev. 
Professor B. Willis, F.R.S., Machines and Tools for Working in Metal, 
Wood, and other Materials.—Feb. 4. J. Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., Philosophical 
Instraments and Processes.—Feb. 11. Richard Hensman, Esq., Machinery 
and Civil Engineering generally.—Feb. 18. Captain Washington, R.N., Ship- 
i , particularly Life Boats, in Class VIII.—March 3. Professor J. Forbes 
e, F.R.S., the Manufactures of India.” 
Lord John Russell has granted 5007. to Lieutenant Pim, from the Trea- 
sury, towards paying his expenses to Siberia in search of Sir John Franklin. 
Sir George Grey has appointed Mr. Herbert Mackworth to be Inspector 
of Coal Mines, in room of Mr. J. Kenyon Blackwell resigned. 








Our latest edition last weck mentioned the death of Mr. George Maule, 
Solicitor to the Treasury, at an advanced age, and after many years of 
ic service. It is stated that Mr. Reynolds, who has been for a 
considerable time Assistant-Solicitor of the Treasury, will be promoted 
to be the Solicitor, and that Mr. Robert Hitchcock, the Master of the 
Irish Exchequer, who has prepared several of the measures of law reform 
unded or carried by the present and past Governments, will succeed 

. Reynolds. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 




















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Bymotic Diseases... .0...sseccesccesceccssseveweveveseessevevers 2,320 eoee 6236 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat . 482 oeee 55 
ISCUBED 2 oc ccccccsecercccccecccerevccosececsccoscecs 1,616 cose §=179 
of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1,130 lho 
of the Heart and Blood-v BEB o ccvcccccccccccecs 328 45 
of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiratic 721 168 
of the Stomach, Liver, ana other Organs of Digestio: 604 62 
et KS 4 
diseases of the Uterus, &c...... ny 5 
77 s 
cvevcece 18 3 
evoveces 27 3 
eeeeeees 208 33 
teeeeeee 156 18 
eecevereee 567 47 
seeecereee ile were 3 
Wiolence,, Privation, Cold, andintemperance...........+ 280 a = lS 
Total (indluding unspecified causes) .....60eceeeeeeeees 9,917 1,022 


The effect of increased cold in the weather is now perceptible in the weekly 
returns of mortality. In October the number of deaths registered in London 


44 not in any week exceed 981, and in the fourth it fell to 861; while the | the 4 \ | 
) bridge from the Waterloo station, across the river, to near Charing Cross an 


—_ mean temperature during the greater part of the month was more 
than 52 degrees. In the weck ending 8th November the mean temperature 
was only 40 degrees ; last week it was 40.2 degrees ; and contemporaneously 
= — fall the deaths rose in the former week to 989, and in the last 
to 


In corresponding weeks of the ten years (1841-50) the average number | 


of deaths was 992; which with a correction for increase of population be- 
ames 1091. The 1022 deaths registered in the week ending last Saturday 
dow a decrease of 69 on the estimated amount. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean daily reading of the ba- 
rometer was above 30 inches on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The 
mean of the week was 29.969 inches. The mean temperature was below the 
average of corresponding days in ten years on every day of the week. The 
mean temperature of the week was 40.2’ which is 3.4’ below the average. 
The daily mean fell from about 40°.on Thursday and Friday to 31.3° on 

y. The wind blew generally from the North.—Jtegistrar-General’s 


The Ceylon journal the Colombo Observer, of the 15th October, says that 

* India is looking up as a resort of aristocratic tourists and statesmen in 
search of information.’’ ‘“ Earl Grosvenor spent one vacation here. Lord 
yand Mr. Stuart Wortley are likely to spend another. The heir of 

the house of Derby, and supposed aspirant to the reversion of the Colonial 
, is still in Ceylon, detained by the serious illness of his relative, Captain 


by. This delay has given Lord Stanley an opportunity of witnessing | 


a Oriental entertainment, in the shape of a dinner given to his Excellency 
the Governor by the Tamil gentlemen of Colombo. The banquet was served 
ma temporary edifice erected amidst a grove of cocoa-nut trees; and the 
of a thousand lamps gleaming through the graceful stems of the trees, 
revealing their starlike leaves, conjured up visions of scenes of fairy 
enchantment such as the authors of the Arabian Nights delighted to revel 
m. Those who have not visited India can scarcely conceive the beauty of 
those graceful bamboo arches festooned with the delicate young leaves of 
cocoa-nut palm, and hung with golden fruits and brilliant flowers. 
Lord Stanley's was the specch of the evening; the next best, and scareely 
imferior to it in point of excellence, was that of the Reverend G. Mutukistna, 
ameducated native of Jaffna.” 

M. Panizzi [of the British Museum] is still in Rome, and affords perpetual 
matter for speculation and occupation to the sbirri, who wait on the piazza 
before his hotel in the morning until h: wakes his appearance, and then 
follow him about wherever he goes. M-. Duwing, who = recently arrived 
at Serny’s hotel, is dogged in the same mmr; an evident proof how very 
= and suspicious the Papal authorities are of the presence of any in- 

] persons connected with the British Government. Whilst subjected 

to these indignities on the part of the Minister of Police, M. Panizzi has 

Most courteously received by the Pope and by Cardinal Antonelli; by 

the latter of whom he was especially requested to repeat his visit. 

nizzi leaves Rome for Naples on Thursday next.—Roman Correspondent of 
the Daily News, Nov. 10. 

The Foss Gazette of Berlin states that the librarian of the Emperor of 
Russia has purchased, for the Imperial library, a complete collection of all 





the pa placards, caricatures, songs, &c. published at Berlin during 
the revolutionary movements of 1848. 

The inhabitants of Portsmouth have determined to erect a statue, column, 
or fountain, in honour of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, as a mark of gratitude 
for his efforts in improving the town. 

It is a singular fact, that an estate granted to George Monk, Duke of Al- 
bemarle, for restoring the Monarchy, was by intermarriage eventually vested 
in Oliver Cromwell, Esq., of Cheshunt, who died in 1821; being then the 
last male descendant of the Protector.— Notes and Queries. 

A discovery of a very interesting nature has just taken place in one of the 
cells of the Castle of St. Angelo; on the wall of which, toward the corner, 
a rough and nearly effaced indication of Christ on the cross was brought to 
light a few days ago. ‘This drawing or painting is thought to be that which 
Benvenuto Cellini, in his admirable autobiography, mentions having exe- 
cuted with charcoal and brick-dust on the wall of his prison, when confined 
by order of Pope Paul IIL. in the Castle of St. Angelo in the year 1539,— 
Roman Letter. 





General Lord de Blaquiere, whose decease at Norwood was chronicled in our 
obituary last week, died by his own hand. Whilst very ill, with his mind 
impaired by disease, he got possession of a pistol early in the morning, loaded 
it, and inflicted a wound which quickly proved fatal. A post-mortem exa- 
mination proved that the deceased had suffered from a great complication of 
disorders ; and the Jury at once pronounced that he had killed himself during 
“temporary insanity.” Lord de Blaquiere was an Irish Peer; and he is 
succeeded by his son, Captain de Blaquicre, the owner vf the America yacht. 

George Talboys Browne, a young compositor, living in Camberwell, was 
restrained under his parents’ roof because of a temporary unsoundness of 
mind. He endeavoured to go out at night, and being prevented by his 
father and brother, struggled violently. As he wrestled on the ground, he 
kicked his mother in the stomach; and next morning the poor woman died. 
A surgeon deposed, however, that the kick was but slight; and that the 
mother died of a blood-vessel ruptured in her head from the excitement 
caused by the sight of her poor son’s state. A Coroner's Jury established 
this view by their verdict. 

Jagger, a confectioner at Dewsbury, quarrelled with his stepson, William 
Field, a youth of weak intellect; and in the squabble the father kicked the 
son, and caused his death. 

The Bologna Gazette relates a melancholy accident that occurred at Russi 
on the 2d. A lady had fitted up a large room for a theatrical performance, 
in which children were to be the chief actors. About seventy persons were 
assembled in the room to enjoy the diversion, when the floor suddenly gave 
way, and they were precipitated into a smithy below, The performers, who 
were on the stage, escaped the disaster ; but two children, under twelve years 
of age, were found dead under the ruins. 

News has arrived, vid Sydney, of two massacres in the South Seas, The 
Mary, supposed to be of Bermuda, struck on the Lachland Isles ; and the natives 
killed the whole crew after they had escaped from the wreck. The Lue 
Ann, a Sydney whaler, brought up at Murray Island; the natives seiz 
her, and butchered all on board. 


The electric light is at length to be brought into practical operation. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company intend almost immediately 
to illuminate the several tunnels along their line by this powerful and row 
practical system of illumination. The adoption of the electric light at these 
points is not for experimental purposes, but for permanent use ; all the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto Deset the subject having been entirely sur- 
mounted.— Mining Journal. 

The Directors of the Hungerford Market Company, in conjunction with 
the Directors of the South-western Railway, intend to build a_railwa 


the Strand. There will be four lines of rails, besides a roadway for carriages 
and foot passengers.— Mark Lane Lxpress. 

The proprietors of Putney Bridge have given notice of their intention to 
apply to Parliament for power to erect a new bridge in lieu of the present 
one, which is sadly inadequate to the public requirements. The new one 
is iniended to be built as near the present one as possible—Globe. 


As yet the Courts of Westminster have been fully occupied, the number of 
new trials moved for being as great as usual. We are informed that the 
entries of causes for trial at the Second Sittings have been unusually nu- 
merous ; and this is attributed to the operation of the new Evidence Act, 
many pending suits having been deferred for the purpose of noting its work- 
ing : so that in London, at least, there is no lack of business, either present 
or in prospect. Law is “ looking up" again. —Law Times. 

The City writer of the Zimes stated on Wednesday, that the accounts from 
the Australian gold regions, though they are now perfectly distinct and well 
authenticated, have had “ no effect on the demand either for passage or 
freight.” ** The number of passengers is less now than at the corresponding 
period of last year. On Saturday, the Thomas Arbuthnot, which brought 
the first news of the gold-discoveries, sails on her return voyage ; and in- 
stead of being full, as was the case twelve months back, she hasa large pro- 
portion of her berths disengaged. Looking at the apathy which exists here, 
and which may chiefly be attributed to the conduct of the Government in 
relation to steam-navigation, it would seem probable that the first streams 
of augmented traffic, both as regards population and produce, will flow, not 
from Europe, as the colonists expect, but from the coasts of the Pacific and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago.” 


The Liverpool Times makes exulting mention of the fact that official re- 
turns show Liverpool to be the greatest — in the United Kingdom, and 
therefore the first in the world, in the value of its exports and the extent of 
its foreign commerce. The value of the exports in 1850 was nearly thirty- 
tive millions sterling, more than one-half of the total of the United Kingdom. 
The shipping of Liverpool is rather less than that of London; at London, the 
vast navy employed in bringing coal is reckoned in the total, while at Liver- 
pool the tonnage of the canal and river flats thus employed is not reckoned, 
nor, of course, that of the railway-trains. In five years, Liverpool exports 
increased from twenty-six millions to nearly thirty-five. In 1850, London 
exports amounted to more than fourteen millions, Hull more than ten, and 
Glasgow nearly four millions. Southampton approached two millions, and 
Cork exceeded one million. 

In his evidence before the House of Commons Committee on Church-rates, 
Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds produced a carefully-prepared estimate of the 
number of Nonconformist places of worship in England and Wales. The total 
is 14,340 : the Wesleyan chapels are put down at 4450, Independent 2672, 
Baptist 1943, Primitive Methodist 1662, Roman Catholic 597, and Unitarian 


M. Pa- | 260 


The noble old cathedral of Lund is now under process of restoration, under 
the guidance of Sweden’s most distinguished and only ecclesiastical arehi- 
tect, Brunius, Professor of Greek in the University there. 


He has now in- 
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vented an enormous screw-machine, by the aid of which the fissures in the 
tower are being closed up, and a ringing apparatus has been applied to the 
bells so that they can be rung without being moved.—Letter in the Morning 


Chronicle. 


The Spanish Cortes has passed a measure for the canalization of the river 


bro. 


The second instance on record of a full-sized whale-ship being ark t 
(U.S. 


a spermaceti whale, is narrated in the New Bedford Mercury. 


b 
Captain Deblois, of the ship Essex, was hunting whales in 1850, on the Off 


Shore Ground of the South Pacific, in 102 West longitude. 

August, his boats got amongst the fish, and harpooned one. 
turned on one of the boats, rushed at it with tremendous violence, and, 
opening his enormous jaws, took 
small as a common-sized chair. 


turned on this second boat, seized it, and crushed it to atoms, as he did the 
first. Captain Deblois had just then joined company, with a third large boat, 
and he picked up his twice-perilled men. The whale made for the third boat ; 
but seemed to miss them, and passed them at three or four cables’ dis- 
tance. When the ship was gained, the captain resolved to pursue the whale 
with the ship itself. Overtaken and again harpooned, the whale rushed at the 
new enemy; but the ship hauled up and dodged him; when she again got 
near his back he sank straight down; and while the whalers were expecting 
him to rise at a distance, he came up with all his force right under them, 
and stove the ship in near her keel. She quivered as if she had struck on a 
rock, and began instantly to fill through an immense hole. The crew threw 
over iron ballast, cables, and anchors, in vain; and at last had to fly into the 
remaining boats, with scarcely any provisions or water. Lying-to for the 
night, in the morning they found the ship on her beam-ends. The captain 
went aboard, alone, with an axe, cut her mast away, and she nearly righted. 
The decks were then cut up so that some provisions and some vinegar were 
got out, but hardly any water could be reached. The ship again threatening 


to sink, they pushed off, and committed themselves to Providence, with nei- | 


ther food nor water that could possibly last till they should reach land. But 
on the second day they were rescued, by the ship Nantucket, from Massa- 
chusetts, which fanded them at Paita, on the 15th September 1850. 
Nantucket discovered the wreck of the Essex; and the whole narrative is 
youched by the depositions of nearly a score of persons. 

The blanket-swallowing boa constrictor in the Zodlogical Gardens of the 
Regent’s Park disgorged his unwoented meal on the 8th instant, after it had 
been in his body tive weeks and one day. 


ness, the parental keeper took hold of the ejectum, and with a few gentle 
strains eased the poor reptile in his efforts till the blanket entirely ‘‘ came 
away.” “ For this act of kindness it was thought the boa seemed grateful, 
as he offered no opposition, and did not strive to injure the keeper.” The 
blanket is found to be much shrunken in size, and it is divested of the greater 
portion of the loose wool or hairy filaments composing its surface. The boa 
is “as well as could be expected”; but he is “ extremely attenuated, and 
drinks frequently.” 

The disgusting story so circumstantially reported of a combat between 
owls and rats in a Paris drawingroom is declared, by the Paris Jockey Club, 
to be a hoax, 

The famous volcanic mountain of Mannaloa, in the Sandwich Islands, 
which was supposed to have been extinct for ages, has broken into activity, 
and yomits forth flames and cinders. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The Royal Family leave Windsor today, for Osborne, till the 24th of 
December, when they return te keep the Christmas holydays at Windsor 
Castle. 

The Aberdeen Journal believes that the Crown has come to a final 
agreement with the trustees of the Earl of Fife, by which Queen Victoria 
has acquired the fee-simple of her “‘ Highland home” at Balmoral. 


The deplorable war now going on at the Cape of Good Hope is attract- 
ing increased attention in the Metropolis. A public meeting, called by 
the Peace Socicty and the Aborigines Society, last week assembled at the 
London Tavern, under Mr. Samuel Gurney as chairman. After hearing 
oe by Mr. Gurney, Mr. J. Hodgkin, the Reverend H. Richard, Mr. 

W. Alexander, the Reverend John Burnett, and Mr. Chamerovzow, the 
meeting passed two resolutions: the first stigmatized the war, as disho- 
nourable to us as Christians, and derogatory to our Christian character, for 
our utter disregard of the natural rights of the native tribes, aggravated by 
an unceasing endeavour to undermine and destroy the influence of their 
chiefs ; the second expressed the belief of the meeting, that at the present 
critical juncture, an intimation of a desire for peace, conjointly with the 
establishment of an open inquiry on the spot under the presidency of im- 
apr and independent civil Commissioners, specially appointed, would al- 

y animosity, and would afford us the opportunity of recurring, in our fu- 
ture relations with the Caffres, to the “conciliatory and humane principles 
sanctioned in 1835 by the most competent authorities, and subsequently vin- 
dicated in the application by several years of encouraging experience.” 
Another public meeting, called by the Aborigines Society, was held yes- 
terday, in the Friends’ Mecting-house, St. Martin’s Lane; Mr. Charles 
Lushington, M.P. for Westminster, in the chair. Mr. Chamerovzow, Mr. 
R. Moor, Mr. J. Bell, and Dr. Hodgkin, were speakers; and it was re- 
solyed “to promote a more extensive knowledge of the events’? which 
are “going forward in our Colonies,” more especially those of South 


Africa. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury has gone down to Manchester to fulfil an en- 
gagement made in the spring of the year, to attend a series of meetings of 
the factory operatives, who are desirous to present him some acknow- 
ledgment of his past services, and renew their alliance with him as a 
member of the Upper House of the Legislature. He was the guest of 
Mr. W. Fairbairn, the eminent engineer, on Wednesday; is now the 
visitor of the Earl of Harrowby, at Sandon Hall; and next week goes 
on to Bolton and some other great towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
On Wednesday, he met the first of the gatherings, at the Cotton-tree Inn, 
in Ancoats Lane: it consisted of representatives deputed from each fac- 
tory, and was headed by Mr. P. Hargreaves, chairman of the Short-time 





On the 20th 
The whale 


the boat and crushed it into fragments as 
All the men leaped overboard in time, and 
the other boat marvellously succeeded in picking every one of them up. The 
second boat, with undaunted pluck, set out after the whale, though they 
were crowded to the gunwale and the ship was six miles off. The whale 


The | 


In the night the watchman found | 
the creature in the act of throwing up the blanket ; as one might put one’s | 
assisting hand to the forehead of a friend suffering a paroxysm of sea-sick- | 


. , . Se. 
Committee, and Mr. W. Stanley, operative. Lord Shaftesbury ox 
Iedged the fairness with oe Ne in the conflict is over, the megane 
generally worked the new law of short-time labour. In his thanks ~ 
the operatives, he responded most warmly to the heartiness with aan 
they had called him “ brother ”—-“ God knows that in sentiment | ~ 
their brother, and I hope to be able to my dying day to show it.” lie 
Lordship is accompanied by Mr. Edwin Chadwick; who was form lly 
introduced by him to the operatives, “to make his acquaintance vi 
them, and acquire a better knowledge of the means to serve their pn 


The farmers of South Bucks seem anxious not to be totally identified 
with Mr. Disracli’s policy. At the annual general meeting of the sub. 
scribers to the Royal South Bucks Agricultural Association, held at Et 
yesterday, Mr. Disracli’s infringement of the rule of political neutrality 
by his speech on the 7th October was severely condemned. With a Kn 
to prevent similar licence in future, it was more stringently enjoined on 
the President, that he resist the introduction of political topics; and it 
was made the duty of the Secretary that he call the attention of the Pye. 
sident to the rule, at every meeting. 


In the French Assembly, the “ Conservative Majority” received another 
defeat on Thursday, upon an issue deliberately accepted by M. Léon 
Faucher : but it is difficult to say from what quarter the defeat came— 
perhaps it was due solely to the party’s own perfect disorganization, and 
the rebellion and opposition of its own conflicting elements. We have 
already mentioned how the Mountain refused to take part in the diseys. 
sion on the new municipal corporations bill : the Bonapartists have now 
adopted the same réle. The Prefects have been officially informed that “ the 
Government has not to meddle with this debate,” since “ it is wished to 
make an electoral law without its codperation”’: as the bill of the Go. 
vernment was thrown out without even the condescension of discussion, the 
Government would be “wanting to its own dignity if it interfered! in g 
| work in which its concurrence has been rejected.”” The only parties, there- 
fore, who joined in the discussion, were the Conservative Majority, and 
such of the less ardent of the other partics as would not join in their 
policy of ‘“‘abstention.”” This being the state of things, the Assembly on 

Thursday came to discuss the length of the domicile which should be re- 
| quired for electors not born in the commune. M. Léon Faucher de- 
| clared that the surrender of the triennial domicile would be the disband- 
| ing of the Majority. Nevertheless, M. de Larcy, on behalf of the Com- 
| mittee, (which was named nearly nine months ago, was therefore non- 
political, and was certainly not exclusively Conservative,) moved that 
the proposed term of three years should be shortened to a term 
of two years for the domicile. M. Léon Faucher exerted all 
his energy against the proposition: “it would be a concession 
on the part of the Conservative Majority which would betoken its 
abasement.’’ But M. Odilon Barrot ‘ conjured the Assembly to occupy 
itself less with extreme counsels, and not to forget the country, thus 
placed between two opposite perils.’’ The leader of the Conservative 
Majority was disregarded, and the amendment in favour of two years was 
voted by 344 against 218. Yet it is stated, that in this division “ 
Ney, de Morny, Lucien Murat, Lucien Bonaparte, and others of the 
Elyséans, abstained as well as the Mountain.” 





A friend now in Paris has given us the aid of a graphie pen to realize 
the “‘scene” in the French Assembly, on the proposition of the Questors 
to place an independent army under the command of President Dupin or 
his nominees; and has added some speculations on the position of poli- 
tical parties in Paris. As a description, the letter speaks for itself: as an 
observer, we know that our correspondent’s opportunities and faculties of 
interpreting the true political aspect are equally of the best. 

* You will have seen the accounts given by the journals of the agitated 
séance of the 17th instant, which is achnewtohael to have been one of the 
most exciting performances of the year. I was fortunate in obtaining an ex- 
cellent seat, where I could hear almost every word, at least when the orator’s 
voice was not drowned in clamour or laughter. The Chamber was exces- 
sively full ; seven hundred or more Deputies being present, besides numerous 
clerks, officers, and attendants: the tribunes aonlel to inconvenience, and 
the interest taken in the debate unusually keen. After General Leflo’s 
speech, which was listened to with great attention, a hubbub arose, the like 
of which is seldom witnessed even in the National Assembly. I noted the 
duration of this disorderly tumult, (for such one may term it,) and it was 
precisely half an hour. The President, M. Dupin, sat passively in his curule 
chair, gazing on the surging waves below, ever and anon giving a shake of 
the piercing but ieativetive tenn bell at his elbow ; the ushers shouting, so as 
to be heard above the storm, ‘A vos places, Messieurs!’ ‘Silence!’ ‘En 
places,’ &c.; but the eager and confused masses engaged in talk, chiefly in 
the middle of the salle, and round the President's scat and tribune, heeding 
nothing thereof; almost every member of the Gauche quitted his seat an 
rushed down to the floor. The Faucher section, as I may call it, or those of 
the Majority who were resolved to resist the proposition of the Questors, as 
leading infallibly to some overt rupture between the powers of the state, re- 
mained mostly in their seats, awaiting the subsidence of the uproar. The 
noise was so great that you could hardly make yourself heard by your next 
neighbour in the tribune. You need not to be told that the appearance of 
M. Thiers at the rostrum was productive of fresh clamour and furious demon- 
strations of party feeling. Thiers himself seemed choking with rage, a8 he 
bandied sarcasms with his skilful opponent Jules Favre ; who dexterously 
turned upon him the ridicule of the Mountain and the contempt of the Fau- 








cher party, feebly redeemed by a few straggling cries of ‘Trés bien!’ 
“The words ‘Comedie dela peur,’ and * Réunion nocturne,’ were used in 
an allusion to the farce played off by M. Thiers and a few of his adherents 
on Thursday night the Path instant. They affected to believe that a violent 
attack on the independence of the Assembly was in contemplation, and ac- 
cordingly thought proper to bivouac there all night; sending messengers 
to members of the Gauche in all directions, to urge them to repair to the As- 
sembly to aid Thiers and his party in defending their sacred rights, &e. 
Some of the Gauche complied, and have since laughed at their own credulity. 
“This move of the Questors, you must know, is universally believed to have 
been the work of M. Thiers; who, being now the bitter foe of the Elysce, 
wanted to force on a conflict, which would either put the President of the 
Republic in the wrong, or, in case of his compliance, enable him, Thiers, and 
his party, to nominate to the command of the guard at the Chamber a man 
understood to be favourable to their political a. General 4 
garnier, if so nominated, would not scruple, it is thought, to use his author- 
Ad | repress the pure Republican party, and possibly to exalt that of the 
yalists. ? : 
“The Montagne, on their side, discerning pretty clearly the drift of this 
scheme, have taken part with the Executive, and, with a few exceptions, Te- 
sisted a proposition which if followed out might possibly throw up unfore~ 
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-oulties in the way of the repeal of the law o/ Muy 31, the favourite 
en i thie section of politicians. Again, the Moderate party, laying 
ode their enmities and wounded amour propre, (the effect of the President’s 
wfensive message,) took counsel together on Saturday evening last, and de- 
termined ona combined opposition to the oa. as reported by M. 
Vitet, Vice-President of the Chamber ; and this for the sake of maintaining, 
gs long as it should be feasible, a decent accord, or semblance of accord, be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and the Assembly, in the obvious interest of the 
country in general. : ‘ , 

« Now the upshot of this cross action among the sections of the Assembly 
js somewhat curious to contemplate. The picture is placed in a very different 
light since last August. Then, the President had managed, through the 
talent and unwearied zeal of M. Léon Faucher and his colleagues, to make 
up his quarrel with the Majority, and to keep the Montagne at least in check. 
The actual position of affairs throws Louis Napoleon upon the Montagne for 
support, and arrays the two sections of the Majority against each other ; 
thus, practically, annulling the formidable combination which lately 
threatened to close the door against his reélection. 

“But, whilst itis undeniable that, pro tanto, he has gained by the disloca- 
tion of parties till now concurring in enmity towards himself, yet his new 
allies can be viewed as no better than casual supporters, who will desert 
him so soon as he has served their immediate turn. The President, there- 
fore, must be considered in the light of a desperate gamester, who accepts 
any sort of chance of bettering his fortune, come from what source it may. 
On the other hand, the Chamber may be said to have lost ground by the 
late exhibition, and to have furnished another proof of their entire inability 
to pursue any course of combined action. So far, indeed, Louis Napoleon 
may be considered as benefited by the passage in question : 
me discredited, and are more disunited than before ; whilst the Montagne, 
which on most questions votes as one man, will bear him through the im- 
pending struggle for the + of the unpopular law. 

“The President seems to have sunk extremely low in public opinion, as far 
as I have had ee of observing ; and if he succeed in getting him- 
self illegally reelected, it can only be through the absence of any more ac- 
ceptable candidate; since the ignorant or blind Napoleonist votes of the 
masses, Which would remain after deducting the voters for the (inevitable) 
Red candidate, could hardly outweigh the votes of those who would support 
an eligible Republican name rather than elect a non-eligible candidate. 
Still, there is always the prodigious advantage on his side of being a prince, 
strange though it seems; for each eminent public man feels jealous of an 
equal in rank, and grudges his vote to assist in his elevation, whilst a prince 
is already placed far above him, and Ais farther exaltation excites no sense 
of humiliation in the unsuccessful party. 

“ The Parisian citizens take scarcely any interest in the squabbles of their 
governors. The shopkeeper hopes to see his candidate, if possible, succeed ; 
but if not, I really believe the French mind is become so much more reason- 
able than it was, that he will accept a legitimate defeat without being roused 
toanger. The longing for quiet, and to be allowed to drive their trades 
their own way, is become a dominant fecling, as I am told, with all tanks of 
Frenchmen.” 


The Gazette of North Germaay, of the 18th instant, contains the royal 
patent of King George of Hanover, announcing the death of his father, 
and his own accession to the throne. The young King pledges his royal 
word to “ the inviolable maintenance of the constitution of the country” ; 
he retains his Ministry, and all his servants, clerical and lay; and 
assures them and his people of his “ earnest desire to promote, with the 
help of the Almighty, to the utmost extent of his power, the welfare and 
happiness of his subjects.” The patent is signed “ George” ; is counter- 
signed by Munchausen, Lindemann, Kossing, Jacobi, Meyer, and Ham- 
merstein; is to be “deposited in the archives of the General Assembly of 
the States,” and to be “announced in the first division of the body of 
laws.” 

The Queen of Spain has performed an act of clemency in favour of 
our countrymen. At the intervention of Lord Howden, she has granted 
a free pardon to twenty-three British subjects who were deluded into 
joining the piratical expedition against Cuba from the United States. 

The Paris Constitutionnel has news by letters from Taganrog, of a ter- 
rible defeat of a Russian corps d’armée by the Circassians, near Derbend : 
the Russians lost the whole of their artillery, twenty-cight guns. 


At Westminster Hall, ‘yesterday, Baron Martin committed another person 
to be tried at the Old Bailey for perjury in his own cause. Hornigge, a 
solicitor, brought an action for his bill against Hawkins, the same person 
who sold the collection of fossils to the British Museum for 50007. Hawkins 
stated, that Hornigge was not employed by him in a regular way; that one 
Jordan, an attorney's clerk, was the real lawyer, and Hornigge merely “gave 
his name”’ ; and that Jordan had signed a memorandum which was a good 
defence against Hornigge’s present claim. This memorandum was put in 
evidence ; but the signature of Jordan’s name to it, which Hawkins swore 
that he witnessed, was sworn by many positive witnesses to be a clear 
forgery ; and, after a verdict had been given for the plaintiff, Hawkins was 
committed for perjury. 

Some months ago, Mr. Soltau of Clapham gained a verdict against Father 
De Held, Superior of the Roman Catholic establishment there, for the inju- 
rious noise of the bells of the chapel of the Immaculate Lady of Victories. 
The bells have been silent ever since, till last Sunday week ; but on that day 
they broke out in peals as loud and perpetual as ever, to the renewed worry 
and injury of the plaintiff. Yesterday, therefore, Vice-Chancellor Kinders- 
ley gave leave to Mr. Soltau to serve a notice of a motion on Tuesday for an 


injunction to restrain the ringers and the bells. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

_ The altered state of the Parisian money-market, where the Public Secu- 
rities have undergone a material improvement, has been considered as indi- 
cative of a peaceful solution of present political difficulties. Our own Funds 
have consequently improved. Eonsols ave been as high as 99}, and have 
since fluctuated between that price and 984, closing this afternoon at 98} 99 
for Money and 99 for the Account. In the course of the week the price for 

oney and Account has been the same; but as the market has been in some 
degree supplied by sales of Stock, Consols are now slightly dearer for Ac- 
count than for Money. The rate of discount continues the same, and money 
is plentiful. 

1e business of the Foreign Market has been more extensive than usual. 

ian Bonds, and the Stock of the Portuguese Five per Cent Loan of 1824, 
known in the market as Old Portuguese Stock, have both risen about 5 per 
cent; financial arrangements, it is stated, being in progress, by which the 
ment of the Brazils propose to pay off the remaining balance of both 

cans. We should remark that the Portuguese Stock is guaranteed, and the 
dividend paid by the Brazilian Government. In consequence of the change 





his opponents | 
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| in the French money-market already noticed, all the Euro) ean St%eks have 
; improved. Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents have reached 103}, and are 
today quoted at 103} 3. Sardinian Stock has advanced to 844; being an 
improvement of pearly 3 per cent. Mexican has also risen, and was at one 
time as high as 24}; being an advance of 1} per cent upon the lowest 
price : this quotation, however, has not been supported, and a reaction has 
since occurred. The South American Stocks have also generally iuproved. 
Portuguese Four per Cent Stock is higher, having touched 34; and Spanish 
Active has improved from } to } per cent. 

The most marked revival, however, has been in the French Raijway 
Shares; all of which are current at improved prices, while business in them, 
which had been almost entirely suspended for some time, has been re umed 
with some activity: the improvement in price has been from 10s, to lds. 
per share. Our own Railway Share Market has also improved ; the advance 
generally has been from 1/. to 2/. upon the principal Shares. Midland Stock 
has risen about 5 per cent; and the appearance of the market is more healthy 


| than it has been for some time. 


SarurpAy Twetve o'Ciock. 

The opening price of Consols was 98} for Money and 98] 99 for Account ; 
the market has since continued steady at those quotations, with but few 
transactions. The French Funds were slightly lower yesterday in Paris ; 
the last price of the Five per Cents being 91.50—a fall of Scents. The Fo- 
reign Funds are all nominally at yesterday's prices. The Railway Shares 
continue firm ; Midland Stock is in demand, and is from } to 1 per cent 
higher than yesterday. The following are the principal bargains—Bristol 
and Exeter, 71} ; Chester and Holyhead, 203; East Anglian, 33; Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 30; Midland, 56 56}; South-eastern, 20} ; 
Paris and Strasburg, 12}; Tours and Nantes, 6}. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 983 Dutch 2) per Cents ........ 59} } 
Dito for Account .......... 98; 9 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 90 \ 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 98] Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 234 4 
yy "eee 99h | ! Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 87 8 
Long Annuities ............ 7 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842.. 33] 4] 
er _-- Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 90 2 
Exchequer Bills............ 52 5 pm.) Russian 5 per Cents ...... . Tis 
PE ced Adnaciwenaee 2635 | Ditto 4) per Cents...... . wah 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 93 5 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, 21) | 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 88 90 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842.,..., 39} 40] 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..... -- 1003 Sardinian Scrip.......... 1 dis. par 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... . los OS er 84 85 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......64 768 | 


Cheatres aud PAhusir. 

From the manner in which the Ilaymarket opened on Monday last, it 
appears that opera is intended to form an essential feature of its season. 
Macfarren’s pretty comic opera, King Charles the Second, was got up and 
performed in a way which would be deemed respectable even in a regular 
musical theatre. The caste was nearly the same as when the piece was 
brought out at the Princess's, two years ago; Harrison, Weiss, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, and Madame Macfarren, in their former parts; that of the 
Queen was now well supported by the elder Miss Pyne; and that of the 
Earl of Rochester by Mr. Durant, a young performer who has a good 
baritone voice and gives considerable promise. The superiority of the 
Haymarket performance to the original at the Princess's lics in those im- 


| portant accessories the orchestra and chorus, which exhibit no contempti- 


ble degree of strength and discipline; in the taste and richness of the 
decorations ; and in the completeness of the ensemble. 

Operatic and dramatic evenings alternate with each other. The chief 
entertainment in the latter has been an English version of the Dataille de 
Dames ; in which the principal characters are sustained, as at the Olym- 
pic, by Mrs, Stirling and Mr. Leigh Murray. This piece is admirabl 
suited to Mrs. Stirling, who is the best English representative of Frene 
finesse: still, we cannot help thinking that something more novel would 
have given greater effect to her débiat. 

The Princess's Theatre, according to announcement, opens tonight, 
with The Merry Wives of Windsor ; which derives a new feature from the 
extraordinary strength of the caste. 


Miss Dolby began her very elegant Soirées Musicales on Tuesday. 
They are given in her own drawingroom, and have very much the plea- 
sant and comfortable air of a private musical party. The music is always 
well suited to the occasion; consisting of instrumental quartets and trios, 
pianoforte pieces, and songs, duets, and glees—all of a refined and clas- 
sical character, and free from everything like theatrical and garish display. 
On Tuesday, Miss Dolby sang two songs by Gounod, the young French 
composer who excited so much interest last season. They gained the 
unanimous suffrages of the audience, and left no room for doubt as to 
Gounod’s genius for the production of original, expressive, and beautiful 
melody. Considerable interest, too, was excited by the débit of Miss 
Barclay, a young lady of eighteen; who sang Mozart's “ Voi che sapete,”’ 
and the highest part of Horsley’s fine glee, ‘ See the chariot,” in a 
manner that promised much for her future career. 


The first concert of the Orchestral Society, which was to have taken 
place at St. Martin’s Hall on Monday evening, was at the eleventh hour 
postponed sine dic. The cause of this unexpected failure has not been 
explained; but it is believed to have arisen from the conduct of cer- 
tain members of the orchestra, who had improperly made engagements 
with M. Jullien incompatible with their duty to the socicty of which they 
were members, and had not made this known till it was too late to supply 
their places. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Arrangements have been made for carrying into effect Prince Albert's 
suggestion of lectures at the Society of Arts, on the probable bearing of 
the Great Exhibition on art, science, and industry, in their several 
branches. ‘The first course is announced to commence on Wednesday 
next, with a discourse by Dr. Whewell on the general question; and this 
will be succeeded by eleven other lectures, extending to the 3d of March. 
On the list of lecturers, appear the names of Sir H. De la Beche, Profes- 
sor Owen, Dr. Playfair, Professors Lindley and Solly, with others equally 
eminent in their several departments. ‘They insure a more than com- 
monly well-attended session to the Society: and we will venture to af- 
firm that the patronage of his tutelary saint, the venerable Alban, will 
bless Mr. Bell, M.P., with a not less full audience than his colleagues, 
when, on the 17th December, he shall appear to lecture on “ Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Processes and Products.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HIRELING PRESS. 
Tur Times has thought it right to protest, in its own name and | 





that of the Metropolitan press generally, against certain ridiculous | 
imputations which have been flung about rather freely of late, that | 
the line of Foreign policy advocated by itself was the result of a | 
system of bribery and corruption, in which the Absolutist Courts 

were the agents, the editors of London journals the recipients, and 

the victimized public the dupes. On any personal grounds the 

Times might well have afforded to leave the contemptible 

slander to the knowledge and good sense of the public ; but the 

dignifi:d rebuke which it addressed to that section of the press 

which, in a fit of spite and anger, has originated or given cur- 

rency to the calumny, was not uncalled for. It is more than 

ever true in our day, that the power of the press rests, in 

the long run, not more upon the talent of its advocacy and 

the force of its style, than upon the truth, justice, and practi- 

cal wisdom of the principles it propounds and the measures it 

supports. A really unprincipled newspaper can no more wield an 

enduring influence, than such influence can be maintained in pri- 

vate life by a selfish schemer or an accomplished swindler. The 

sort of people who really believe that the morality of the English 

newspaper is of a lower order than the morality of English 

political men in general, is only to be found in small pro- 

vincial circles which know nothing, or among men whose ac- 

quaintance with the world is derived from books not of the most 

modern date, and where the author of Vanity Fair runs the 

chance of being mistaken for a connexion of John Bunyan. 

But the calumny against which the Zimes protests is only 

a rude and vulgar form of that narrowness of mind and 

morose irritability of temper which can only see its own 

side of a question, and does not believe it has any other 

side. This is, under one form or other, the characteristic 

of the child, the savage, and the uneducated man, whether | 
he be learned or unlettered. Our mobs burn the newspaper 

that runs counter to their passion of the moment, and would 

hang the writers if they knew how to get at them, simply because 

they cannot conceive it possible that the opposition can spring 

from impulses as honest and unselfish as their own. A little 

higher in the social scale, foul words and angry looks take the | 
vlace of the torch and the lamp-post, and political differences are 

ftandled with the fierceness of the Convention and the vocabulary 

of Billingsgate. Go into the class where money and money’s- 

worth is the familiar mainspring, and taunts of corrupt and mer- 

cenary motives are available as weapons of political and theologi- 

eal warfare. In one form or other, the vulgar mind will be 

exasperated by difference, and will express its annoyance in 

that particulur form which individual temper and the circumstances 

of the age seem to render most telling. It is the readiest way 

such a one has of escaping the sense of weakness and instability that 

assails him when his facts are denied and his conclusions disputed : 

he has most probably assumed or but partially examined his facts, 

and has got his opinions as he caught the measles when a child, 

by infection. Only the man who has studied his fuets conscien- 

tiously and derived his opinions by the process of his own reason 

can bear to be contradicted ; for contradiction does not shake his 

certainty, while fair argument and fresh facts can but throw new 

light into his mind, and enable him to embrace what is true and | 
just with a more comprehensive knowledge and a more rooted con- 

viction. 

But though the tendency to be angry with those who differ from us 
is but the result of imperfect knowledge and the impatient temper 
which uncertainty is apt to generate, it is melancholy to observe 
how frequently among ourselves this exasperation still vents itself 
in charges of personal corruption. The representatives of the 
ancient chivalry of England could imagine, or at least express, no 
higher motive for the change of opinion on the Corn-laws which 
Sir Robert Peel underwent in his closing years. He, one of the 
most disinterested and highminded of men, had to submit to the 
humiliation of declaring in Parliament that his large fortune was | 
chiefly invested in land, and subject therefore to every influence 
that affected the agricultural interest. There is scarcely a farmer 
in the country who does not believe with his whole mind that the 
Free-trade party is actuated solely by a desire to fill their own 
pockets at the expense of their neighbours. With what 
greedy credulity are charges of scandalous nepotism and lust 
of money against men high in station in Church and State 
listened to and chuckled over, as placing those distinguished 
owe on the common level of human nature! Clever men 

elieve, or did believe, that our adroit Foreign Secretary re- 
ceives annual packages of gold from Russia, in return for his 
undoubtedly able but certainly disinterested and unacknowledged 
services to that despotic power. Noble lords and honourable gen- 
tlemen are somewhat more generally supposed to have pocketed 
money or its presumed equivalent for their votes upon railway 
bills. And now we find the Zimes defending itself by a protest 
against a charge of corruption, not improbably vented in anger at 
charges of a like nature advanced by that journal against the 
Hungarian leader who has just left our shores. 

This and similar charges, groundless as they are, yet prove a 
great deal. People do not, as a general rule, lightly charge others 
with crimes of which they are themselves incapable, or of which 
they have a genuine herror. Where corruption is bandied about 








from mouth to mouth, there is ground for presuming a capacity 





| possibly animate men now as oe 


for being corrupted under favourable circumstances; and many 
disclosures of the last few years would lead to no very flattering 
estimate of our national morality. We do not mean to preach a 
sermon, but there can be no doubt that our besetting sin is still] 
the love of self, and, in ordinary characters, of money, as the in- 


| strument by which self can be most easily gratified. Great ideas 


as they ever did in past 
times, but at any rate there is more talk of material interests and 
of selfish isolating motives. Trade notions have or are supposed 
to have attained such sway over us, that it would be thought as 
great a miracle to find a man pursuing even one of the higher 
professions for the mere love of it, as Diogenes would have thought 
it to turn his lantern on an honest man. The tendency to sub- 
stitute exchangeable value for utility, profit to be gained for work 
to be done, is the dragon we must all slay, in whatever order of 
modern chivalry we may be enrolled, whether our work be of the 
head or of the hand, before we can win nobleness for ourselves or 
inspire it in others. Journalists above most men have to fight with 
this tendency. It is at once the most obvious temptation of their 
calling and the most killing bane of their usefulness and perma- 
nent success. It comes to them in the fair shapes of popularity, 
influence, and good report, and bids them sacrifice this or that con- 
viction to the ery of the people or the exigency of the party: con- 
cession is so easy, and so easily veiled—resistance so difficult, and 
so sure, in the present state of public temper and intelligence, to be 
nicknamed obstinacy or caprice, or set down to mercenary motives. 
Never was there a time, however, when it was more important 
that the influence of journalism should found itself on a marked 
and determined independence of popular control on the part of po- 
litical writers. In the revolutions, more or less peaceful, which 
surely await all European nations, that influence must be power- 
ful : whether for good rather than evil, depends on the fact of those 
who profess to guide public opinion doing so in reality, in place of 
submitting to follow its dictation. 


COURTING THE ORACLE. 

“Tne deputation withdrew, highly gratified with the warm re- 
ception they had received from the noble Viscount.” Of course ; 
when did a deputation ever wait upon Lord Palmerston without 
coming away highly gratitied at its reception, and believing that it 
had taken something by its motion? Such is the case in the pre- 
sent instance: Lord Palmerston is thought to have “spoken out ” 
to the Islington and Finsbury deputations, and you naturally look 
to see what it is that he really gave. He gave them, no doubt, 
some very agreeable demeanour and a very favourable impression 
of himself ; but what did they realize as to any pledge or enlighten- 
ment on foreign affairs? Let us see. 

“ Being in friendly alliance with Foreign Powers, he could not 
concur in some of the expressions which had been used in the 
addresses ; but it was highty gratifying to have been instrumental 
in aiding the cause of the patriotic Hungarians and Poles, who, 
without British intervention, would no doubt have been doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment, and sacrificed their freedom, if not 
even their lives, in the cause of their country’s independence.” A 
sentence indisputably well rounded. It sounds as if Lord Palmer- 
ston were cheerfully instrumental in aiding “ the cause” of the 
patriotic Hungarians and Poles and the independence of Hungary 
and Poland. Nothing could be less real. The utterer is gratified 
only at having saved the lives of men who might have sacrificed 
their lives to the cause, &e. 

“ One of the difficulties,” he says, “ with which Government has 
to contend, is the indifference of the people on foreign affairs” ; 
and he applauded, not “ the recent demonstrations,” but those in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, London, &c., which asked him 
to interfere at atime now bygone. “ He derived great strength 
from the manifest wish of the people that he should interfere, and 
prevent, if possible, that which other powers were demanding.” 
So that if the people ask him, he can say that the people are ask- 
ing him; and then he may, ¢f possible, prevent what other powers 
are demanding. 

“The Government has no desire to be urged on to war, although 
they are desirous of upholding the nationality of foreign countries.” 
“The nationality ””"—a word current just now among the great 
“ demonstrations” which Lord Palmerston disclaims: it sounds as 
if he were holding their language ; it sounds as if the Government 
might be “ urged on to war” against its desire. But you will ob- 
serve that there is nothing more than the sound. Speaking for the 
Foreign Secretary, the Morning Post denies this sentence, and, by 
presumption, all the rest; assuming that it must be wrong, and 
that its own more abridged version of the report came nearer to 
the truth—by stating less. Possibly the reporter of the Zimes 
was not so nice as the speaker: but, a= man, Lord Palmerston 
is now doubly furnished—with the credit of those “spirited” 
words, or with the repudiation; and his friends can take which 
they like, or which best suits the particular occasion. 

What Lord Palmerston really relics upon is “ the moral power 
of the Government.” “It is not necessary that England should 
exercise its power with its armies, with its bayonets, and its can- 
nons”; “the moral power, when the Government is backed by the 
people, would do a great deal more.” ‘Moral power is greater 
than anything else.” Lord Palmerston speaks of moral power as 
one who has the authority of experience on his side. But, he 
assures us, “the moral power of the British Government is im- 
mense, more than the people generally imagine.” To be immense, 
it must indeed be more than the people generally imagine ; especi- 
ally after the disclosures of the St. Alban’s Commission and the 
London Dock capitulation. 
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But what is moral power ? Lord Palmerston gives us some in- | 
sight as to his idea of its constituent elements. He defends “ the 
secrecy of diplomacy,” on the ground of analogy with “the ordi- 
nary transactions of life, in which men do not generally tell their 
bargains until they are completed : but, as Kossuth says, they don't 
let their clerks keep the secrets from principals, and why should 
nations? Perfect straighforward honesty nowt asks for secrecy. | 
In this exercise of moral power, there was, says Lord Palmer- 
ston, “not only the support of the people, not only the Sultan's 
codperation, but also”—and here, it 1s implied, was the function of | 
Lord Palmerston with his moral power—‘“a great deal of good | 
gencralship, judgment, and judicious bottlcholding.” From these | 
frank and ingenuous expressions we infer that the “ moral power ” | 
of the Government is derived from its secrecy, its tact in driving | 
sharp bargains, and its bottleholding. If that be the meaning of | 
moral power, it may perhaps be reconcileable with the experiences | 
of the St. Alban’s Commission. 

That problem, however, seems to be the acquisition which the 
deputations took away with them; and, carrying it to their own 
homes, they can amuse themselves with the labour of solving it at 
their leisure. It may serve for a new and instructive Christmas 
game, as a variety to “ Bob,” “ What is my thought like?” or 
“ Animal, vegetable, and mineral.” You may play at “ What is 
Palmerston’s thought like ?” or “ What makes moral power ?” 








EXECUTION OF SIR JOHN MUSGROVE. 

To the Doge who has just departed civic life in London the Court 
of Aldermen has all but refused the compliment of a picture—has 
all but refused that vote of thanks which paints in language of 
formal enthusiasm the flattering portrait of the departed, graced 
with the most pleasing tints of his official virtues. It is not a | 
quite useless practice amongst us this voting of thanks: given, it | 
may be little better than a form; but withheld, it acquires the | 
force of chastisement. Sir John Musgrove has been roughly | 
handled; the Aldermen have “made an example” of him. Even | 
the proposer of the thanks—Alderman Wilson, who has a strong 
leaning towards the fulfilment of forms in an ample and dignified 
style—approached the subject with a hesitation of phrase that was 
in itself equivalent to the first blow. Nevertheless, Alderman 
Wilson did muster sufficient courage to propose that the 
Court should thank the late Mayor for his zeal and judg- | 
ment as a Magistrate, for supporting the dignity of his oflice 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit, for easiness of access, | 
and for maintaining the civie hospitalities. Alderman Wil- 
son’s kindhearted solicitation clicited a burst of angry denials, 
to which Alderman Sidney first gave tongue ; but others followed, 
until the senior Alderman triumphed in the cruel cold restriction | 
of the formal thanks to Alderman Musgrove’s magisterial conduct. 
The easiness of access was denied: Alderman Copeland complained 
that he could not even get an answer to a letter. The hospitalities 
were mentioned as “elegant,” but little more than elegant. Tie 
dignity was denied pointblank. It seems that the late Lord Mayor 
persevered in sending an invitation to the Queen against the ex- 
press wishes of the Court. Alderman Wilson himself did not 
mention the visit to Paris ; an omission marked by the other mem- 
bers of the Court with a terrible applause. All the world remem- 
bers how Sir John Musgrove wandered about the French capital 
ignoring his brother Aldermen : the Aldermen have not forgotten 
it. Alderman Musgrove seems to have taken the mayoralty, like 
a peerage, for a personal dignity : he has finished by acquiring, 
in perpetuity, a personal indignity. 

The successor of Sir James Duke was praised in Court for the 
“ elegance” of his hospitality : ponderous, sumptuous, magnificent, 
are epithets more commonly applied to the hospitalities of the 
Mansionhouse; and in the Common Council, ae the larger 
questions were evaded, the sense of scanty hospitality found more 
explicit voice. The Aldermen did not conceal a sense that the 
late Mayor had thought more of the Court at St. James’s than the 
Court at Guildhall. At the Lord Mayor's show, he introduced an 
allegory instead of the old substantial men in armour, whom Alder- 
man Hunter revives by the score: he introduced the Exposition 
soirées: he has obtained a Baronetey,—an honour, said Alderman 
Wilson, whose gratulation smacks of sarcasm, very gratifying “ to 
his family.” From the Aldermen he has obtained a vote of thanks 
which was supported by its seconder because it had been “ stripped 
of all its value.” The Aldermen declare that the late Lord Mayor 
shone only in the Police Court. 

The vote of thanks is apt to degenerate into a mere form, and 
is perhaps oftener abused than employed with any judicial dis- 
crimination: still it does hang over the head of presidents and 
honorary officials with a useful convertibility; and these occa- 
sional reproductions of it for practical use serve to remind the 
class subject to it of its castigatory as well as commendatory force. 
In future, for example, the most self-seeking of Aldermen will 
shrink from being recorded as the Unthanked Mayor; personal | 
ambition the most audacious will shrink from being marked by a 
blank as the Mario Faliero of the Mansionhouse. 





THE COMING MANIA. 
A MANIA is reported to be threatening the commercial world, in- 
cluding the contingent that, in the language of the Stock Ex- 
change, is called “the Public”; and mining is said to be the new | 
form of the moral cholera. It is almost as slow in its ap- 
proaches as that invisible pest; but the fact is, that it not only 
needs a provoking cause, but also a predisposition in the patient 
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eommunity visited by the disease, and the predisposition only 
develops itself in cycles. One of these fits is coming on. , 

The provoking cause would seem to be Colonel Fremont, the 
hero of New Mexico, who was somewhat shabbily treated by the 
American Government, but has retained a substantial compensa- 
tion in the form of Californian lands rich in auriferous veins. 
Those lands have been brought into the markets of London and 
Paris, to be worked by “ companies”; and the mining furor, once 
set in, will find ample fields in California and Australia. The bait 
is large and irresistible: when lumps of gold, from two to seven 
pounds in weight, fifty pounds, and even more than a hundred, 
reward the wanderer in Australian wilds, the adventurous and 
avaricious cannot keep back: and such baits are strewed over the 
Australian wilds, to say nothing of the scattered gold which yields 
to searching parties hundreds if not thousands in a few weeks. 
Australia may dread the moral consequences,—may view with 
horror the regurgitation of convicts, slavers, buccaniers, and ruf- 
fians in general, from California to the newer fields; but still the 
community at large sympathizes with the ruflians in general, and 
you hear of labourers, shopkeepers, artisans, domestic servants, 
the masters of the servants—all rushing to the gold-field. As the 
rush goes on, the commercial world will follow, with its ma- 
chinery ; “companies” will be formed, stockjobbers and the tribe 
of paid officers will be busy in their vocation; and “ the Public” 
will rush to buy “ shares.” 

It is an immediate and urgent question, whether the British 
Government will leave the custody of peace and order in Australia 
to Judge Lynch, or will supersede that functionary by a superior 
officer ? But whoever presides on the judicial bench of the golden 
region, the human rush to it will go on. Government had better 
be brisk ; but, brisk or slow, its movements will as little control 
the tide as the boatful of Police on the flood of Father Thames. 

The rush, both to the gold and to the share-market, is a settled 
fact. When the public is told of the auriferous and melodiously- 





named county of Mariposa, with its sixty-five miles in length of 


gold bearing quartz ; when beneficent companies offer to dig into 
that splendid soil, and to bring back five millions a year net profit ; 
when shares are obtainable for “ only” one pound sterling—a 
property in the gold-mountains of Mariposa, with a net annual 
revenue of five millions sterliag or something like it, for “ only ” 
1/.—* the Public ” will never keep back from the share-market. 
No; the companies with names of Spanish grandeur and melody 
will offer luxuries of invitation more tempting than “ the West 
Diddlesex ” or the “ Stoke Pogis, Bullock Smithy, and Quantock 
Direct ”; and the Public will rush as certainly as it did to Capel 
Court,—half-pay oflicers, widows, younger sons, elder sons, butlers, 
clergymen, footmen, peeresses, maid-servants, tradesmen, baronets, 
“ swells” of all kinds, poets, pecrs, country gentlemen, and gents 
of all towns. 

Since this is to be, it isnot to be regretted that the crisis opens at a 
time when we have been well prepared for it by experience not yet 
so old as to be forgotten. It may be exasperated, indeed, by cer- 
fain extraneous cireumstances : the heat of Presidential elections in 
France and America—the chances of movements on the Continent 
—the Reform Lill agitation, which Lord John, his friends, co- 
adjutors, and critics, are getting up at home—will provide an at- 
mosphere of fervour highly conducive to fever of all kinds: men 
will rush to public meetings to uphold “ nationality ” or “ order”; 
will work themselves up, and each other, into a state of over- 
charged enthusiasm; and with excited brains they will rush to 
the market to buy shares. Still, the Railway crisis is too recent 
fur those who retain any self-possession to have forgotten it: 
each stage of the fever will be understood at its access, will be bet- 
ter explained to the patient, and better treated. We shall be pre- 
pared “ yenienti oceurrere morbo.” Many will be preserved al- 
together—will avoid the luscious Australian fruits and Mariposan 
sweets, that would induce cholera and collapse. Those who would 
have been first dragged in will have more cool friends forewarned 
and forewarning, and will better understand, and therefore avoid, 
the premonitory symptoms. Some earnest of this better sense we 
note in the fact that the Australian reports have not yet materially 
affected freights or fares; and although one Californian company 
has closed its share-list—although the fever is already foreseen in 
the City, and “ the Public ” begins to show the hectic tlush—press, 
prudent people, and the burnt dogs of the late conflagration in 
Capel Court, will not fail to keep up the useful ery of warning. 

What will Government and Legislature do, if anything? ‘That, 
we suppose, depends upon the Parliamentary agents; but we do 
not know whether ¢hew own any extensive interest in shares. 

Memorandum. It is one thing to speculate in mines, another to 
speculate in “ shares”: it often happens that the profit falls to the 
first purchasers, the loss to the last. All men of keen wit and en- 
terprise know the distinction. Some, not of keen wit, bought the 
experience in 1846, 





STATE OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 
In pleading for a repeal of the tax on railway passengers, Mr. 
Lang, the author of a pamphlet now before us,* discloses a state 


| of railway property which ought to inculeate a much larger lesson 
| than the one which it is his purpose to convey. 


Mr. Lang argues, that the Passenger-tax ought to be remitted ; 
for several reasons, obvious enough in themselves. The tax was 
imposed in 1832; and the carly aap of the Treasury, in 
permitting “compositions” at an almost nominal amount, until 


* “ Reasons for the Repeal of the Railway Passenger-tax. By G. H. Lang.” A 
small pamphiet, without publisher's name, but “‘ printed by J, B. Nichols and Son,” 
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it was presumed that railway companies could “ pay,” is ad- 
duced as a proof that it never was intended to enforce the tax 
on enterprises that do not pay. The railway companies are 
required to render important services to the state, for which they 
are inadequately remunerated. The construction of railways 
“has been attendedwwith incalculable advantages to every class of 
the community.” In the critical years 1847, 1848, and 1849, an 
average of more than 28,000,000/. was expended in the construe- 
tion of railways; asum which, in the three years, excceded the 
expenditure of the Imperial Government for the whole public ser- 
vice by 6,000,0007. Of that sum at least one-half was ex- 
pended in wages, to the immense relicf of the labouring 
classes, and also of the community at large, which would other- 
wise have had to find increased amounts fur the support of 
the needy. The average number of persons employed on the 


railways in those years was nearly 235,000: the number of per- | 


sons employed in the cotton, flax, iron, silk, and woollen manu- 
factures, being 221,000 male adults ; in the merchant and royal 
navies, 224,000; in coal, iron, and other mines, and in quarries, 
nearly 155,000. Mr. Lang takes these latter figures from the Oc- 
cupation Returns of 1841; but it may be conceded that the rail- 
ways did give an immense and an immenscly opportune employ- 
ment to the labouring population of the country. Railways also 
have conferred immense benefits on agriculture: Mr. Smith of 
Deanston says that the establishment of a neighbouring railway 


adds twenty per cent to the value of a farm—adds as much to the | 


value of agricultural property as would pay for the construction of 
the railway. 
terests, on trading interests, on every species of occupation that is 


promoted by facility of transit: Dr. Lardner calculates that the | 


cost of the old mode of conveyance as compared to the new 
was as 27 to 10; but the immense increase—it may be called 
creation, of travelling by railways, proves that practically the dimi- 
nution of cost must be very much greater than that indicated by 
the figures. Railways enormously facilitated the establishment 
and extension of the Penny Post ; they contribute to national de- 
fence, by giving the means for the rapid conveyance of troops ; they 
afford lines for laying down the electric telegraph. These statistical 


facts Mr. Lang urges to 7 his plea for the remission of the | 


Railway Passenger-tax ; and it must be admitted that he makes out 


a strong case—that is, arithmetically : to complete the plea, how- | 


ever, it should be shown that the object of the adventurers was to 
benefit needy labourers, agricultural and other interests, or the 
state at large,—that there was, in fact, any appreciable motive to 


benefit other interests besides those of the shareholders, paid offi- | 


cers, lawyers, and Parliamentary agents. In any case, the plea of 
gratitude is seldom admitted by Chancellors of the Exchequer. 

A more powerful argument is derived from the fact that Go- 
vernment, with the help of Parliament, has enforced upon railway 
companies a compulsory reduction of fares. By “the Hypotheti- 
cal Outline” which emanated from the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade in 1844, Government demanded of the railway 
companies conveyance of third-class passengers in covered car- 
riages at fares not exceeding one penny per mile ; right of revising 
railway charges at the end of twenty years; and facilities, for 
Post-ottice, War-office, &c., in the conduct of the public service. 
In return for these public services, the Hypothetical Outline offered 
certain “ equivalent considerations”: the assurance that compet- 
ing lines without a legitimate traflic of their own should not be en- 
couraged,—a condition wholly forgotten and disregarded by the 
Government that offered it; facilities for amalgamation, leasing, 
&e.,—in practice an opportunity which has almost always been 
taken to enforce reduction in the tariffs of tolls ; facilities of legisla- 
tion, &c., in the construction of branches,—advantages, unimport- 
ant in themselves, which ought to have been conceded on their own 
merits, spontaneously ; sanction of equitable rating, to be enforced 
by a declaratory enactment,—a condition wholly forgotten; and 
lastly, remission of the 5 per cent duty on third-class passengers 
carried at or under one penny per mile. The receipts from Par- 
liamentary-class passengers, in 1850, amounted to 1,275,780/. ; the 
duty on which would have been 63,789/. ; “ and this,” says Mr. Lang, 
“is the only concession ever made to railway companies, in return 
for all the sacrifices and services that have been rendered by them.” 

“ Railway companies expected that all fares at or under 1d. per mile were to 
be exempt ; but Government has refused to allow remission, unless in the ease 
of passengers carried in the lowest description of carriages. So that railway 
companies are actually prevented by the tax from allowing passengers to 
travel in a better description of carriage by excursion-trains at low fares, and 
the remission, which could not under any circumstances have been of much 
value, has been clogged with so many conditions, and is attended with so 
much trouble, as to make it almost worthless.”’ 

The compulsory reduction of fares in one class had the effect of 
bringing down fares in other classes: the ratio is exhibited in this 
table of average charges per mile, in pence, on fifteen railways. 

Class. January 1, 1844. wow at 15, 1845. Reduction, 


First, cccocce & conianeeiwes, Te eesccceese sOl10 


Second ..ccce 2.164 ceccccccccce 1.784 ceccccceee 000 
Third ..see- LAOT cecccceeeees 983 ceceeseeee 424 
Thus, less than a halfpenny a mile was saved to the third-class 
passenger ; and for that saving, which must have come in process 
of time, all the derangement was occasioned. The reduction of 
fares has also had an effect, probably, in drawing passengers from 
P 4 & Pp § 
the superior to the inferior classes of carriages. This change has 
been progressive; as will be seen by another table, showing the 
proportionate distribution, in classes, for every hundred passengers. 
Class. Year ending June Year ending June Year ending Dec. 
* 30, 1843. 30, 1846. 31, 1851. 
First .cccccce 16 secccccccccccccs IF coccccccceee Il 
Second ...e00 57 ceccccecsccscoes 


Third 


eveees eocccccccccccces 42 cecccccccees Os 


Similar benefits have been conferred on mining in- | 





The full loss inflicted on railway companics, however, by the 
compulsory reduction of rates, will not be fully appreciated unless 
we take into account the fact that it induced an extension of the 
traffic much more rapid than the resources of companies to mect 
it. Ilence overworking of lines, still greater overworking of stock, 
and, still worse, a scrambling mode of management; the whole re- 
sulting in waste, loss, and disaster. 

The most remarkable effect of the legislative and official inter- 
ference was the encouragement given to a false and undue exten- 
sion of the railway system in 1845 and 1846; an extension to 
which the subsequent depreciation of railway property is directly 
to be ascribed. From 1838 to 1843, the annual rate of railway 
extension was about 42 miles per annum; the total length of rail- 
way authorized by acts of Parliament passed in the four years 
ending with 1847, was 9397 miles, an average of 2349 per annum. 

“ During these four memorable years, every railway in the kingdom was 
threatened by competing lines; and Parliament refused to allow existing 
companies to oppose, unless they were themselves promoting similar schemes; 
and, latterly, did not even require proof that the revenue of the proposed 
railway was likely to be sufficient to support the annual charges of main- 
tenance, and still allow profit to the projectors. 

‘* Whenever, therefore, a railway was projected in an unprofitable district, 
which would have the effect of abstracting traffic from an established rail- 
way, the rules of Parliament placed existing companies in this dilemma: 
they must either submit in silence to the destruction of their property, by 
allowing the new line to be made by a rival company, or they must make 
the line themselves. 

**In short, I have no hesitation in saying, that in many instances railway 
companies were compelled to embark in extensive undertakings, from 
which, if they had been allowed an alternative, they would willingly 
have abstained ; and every one at all acquainted with the railway history of 
that period is aware, that many branches, extensions, and even rival lines, 
were promoted by established companies solely as a means of self-defence. 
Many companies attempted to pause, even after the acts authorizing their 
works had passed; but no respite was allowed to them, and numerous writs 
of mandamus have been issued from the Court of Queen’s Bench during last 
summer, ae reluctant —— companies to proceed with the formation 
of unprofitable branches, for which they had been compelled to apply for 
acts during the mania of 1845 and 1846.” 

Thus we see that Government, reinforced by the willing and 
subservient Legislature,—notwithstanding scruples about “ inter- 
fering with private enterprise,”—imposes on railways taxes, public 
services, special rates, low fares, and factitious extension. 
| Now what is the effect of all this meddling and muddling? We 
remember the disastrous scenes of the railway crisis: Mr. Lang 
supplies us with an exact statistical measure to gauge the amount 
of loss then incurred. In 1842, the amount of capital paid up was 
| 42,380,000/.; it returned dividends ranging from 2 to 15 per cent, 
with an average of 5}; the average premium was 5? per cent; the 
aggregate market value of the stock was 44,842,000/. The amount 
of share capital paid to the end of 1850 was 184,763,677/. ; the 
average dividend is 24 per cent; only two companies can boast a 
| stock above par; for the rest, discount ranges from 10 per cent 

to 80 and more; the aggregate market value of the stock is 
92,381,838/.; the loss to shareholders 92,381,838/. 
Parison in another way. 


Put the com- 


Paid Capital. 
94,289,618 


Extent in Miles. 
1847 ccccccccccccce Bl4Z coccccccccccce 
IS51  cccccccccccccs G62) ceccccccccccce 184,763,677 
And yet the market value of that stock is now less than it was 
in 1847. Meanwhile, from that damaged property Government 
has taken 300,000/. a year of Passenger-tax, aggravating the loss 
by 6,000,0002. 

Mr. Lang’s statement comes before us at a time when the no- 
tices of new railway extensions are advertised; and when the 
negotiations between the Great Northern and North-western Com- 
panies have come to a negative and fruitless termination. We are 
therefore to continue that system in which Government interferes 
with “ private enterprise,” just enough to inflict loss and ineffi- 
ciency, not enough to strengthen or control; that system in 
which, as Mr. Glyn prophesies, a reckless trading competition is to 
inflict ruin on shareholders, loss of limb and life on passengers. 
We are to persevere in that chaotic system, unguided by prin- 
ciple or definite plan, because Government bows before the name 
of “free trade” as before an idol; while there is neither freedom 
nor intelligence, but constant meddling, deliberate muddling, and 
stupidity prepense. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Tue readers of the Spectator will require no apology for the intro- 
duction into its columns of a brief statement of the principle and 
| operation of a provincial institution which seems sound in its 
basis, promising in its results, and admits of application in any 
| moderately large town or district. No objection is more plausibly 
or frequently urged in society against educational establishments 
for the poor, than that such establishments contemplate men only 
as thinking beings, whereas the exigencies of our social arrange- 
ments force the greater part of mankind to be mainly working 
beings. And though this objection has a merely superficial plau- 
sibility till it can be shown that mental culture incapacitates from 
work, it not only is urged as an excuse by the rich for not su 
porting schools, but the poor themselves are apt to undervalue the 
instruction there conveyed, as having no direct bearing on what 
must be the main business of their children’s after lives. On these 
grounds the union of industrial occupations with the ordinary 
scholastic training will probably one day form a leading element 
in the real education of the lower classes. It has already been 
found productive of great advantage where it has been introduced 
in Scotland. But the Cambridge Industrial School differs from 
the Scotch schools in one very important particular. They dis- 
miss their pupils at the age of thirteen; the one we are speaking 
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of begins with them at that age. Disearding, in fact, the ordinary 
character of a school for children, it aims at that very un- 
fortunate and eminently “dangerous” class of youths between 
thirteen and twenty, trom which is recruited the vast horde of 
criminals, detected and undetected, requiring to be held in check 
by an army of police and a network of strongholds, the modern 
counterpart of the feudal fortresses. Go into any town in the 
country, and you will find them leaning against lamp-posts or 
house-corners, loitering about market-places, playing pitch-and- 
toss in the streets and lanes, tormenting dogs, cats, or ducks; 
cursing and swearing and bawling out horribly filthy words and 
phrases ; insulting decent and quiet people; in short, making them- 
selves the plagues and nuisances of the community. Some of 
them will not work; some of them cannot procure work, either 
from previous misconduct, or from the effects of over-population. 
But whatever the cause, they are not at work, and idleness soon 
becomes habitual, and work if it presented itself would be loathed 
as a drudgery. Meanwhile, the energy these blackguards display 
in all manner of vice and mischief, the pluck and endurance with 
which they keep up jolly spirits under privation of every sort, 
the good temper that is manifest under all their reckless wicked- 
ness, if people are only not afraid of coming into contact with them 
and finding out the humanity that lies beneath their rough outside, 
all these point them out as so much good material lost to the state, 
and ripe for any temptation that promises excitement, adventure, 
and enjoyment. And sooner or later such temptation is sure to 
come. According to the Cambridge police records, the proportion 
of persons under twenty years of age to those caueieniel above 
twenty is in one year 522 to 1161. To this class the Industrial 
School offers employment, instruction sufficient to keep up the me- 
mory of what they may have learnt at the National School, or to 
teach the elements of learning to those who have never been at 
school, and training in such common handicrafts as may fit them 
for getting their living out of the school, or make them very use- 
ful to their families at home. The boys pay 2d. a week in advance, 
and receive a substantial dinner in the establishment, at a cost per 
week of 1s. 2d. for each boy. 

In order to carry out their object, the managing Committee pur- 
chased a site for a school-house, workshops, and a master’s resi- 
dence, and hired for a term of forty years between six and seven 
acres of ground contiguous. To the sum subseribed the Committee 
of Council on Education added 106/. 10s. The property is vested 
in the Bishop of Ely and his successors. ‘The school commenced 
operations on Lady Day 1850, with a provisional restriction to 
twenty boys, the number to be ultimately extended to fifty. The 
first annual report delivered in last April thus states the results of 
the first year’s experience. 

**The attendance of boys on the first opening of the school was not so 
great as the Committee had anticipated: the design of the institution was 
probably not well understood by those for whose bencfit it was intended, and 
many prejudices were to be overcome. The subjoined table exhibits the 
average weekly attendance for each month of the year during which the 


school has been open. ° 
183 


850. October ...ccercccoee 12 
April ..cccccccccces 4 November .....+0+. 12 
May .ccccccccces coe 10 December ......000++ 16 
JUNC... ccccccccce eos il 1851. 


JANUATY weeeceseeeee 20 
Harvest ( August .....sse0005 9 February......esee0. 20 
time. | September ..... con March. .ccccssccscee 24 
* At present there are 28 boys upon the books of the school: their ages 
are as follows—2 of 20 years; 1 of 16; 5 of 15; 11 of 14; and 9 of 13 years 
of age. The total number admitted since the opening of the school is 36. 
“On the first opening of the school, the industrial occupation of the boys 
was entirely confined to gardening ; but in the month of May the Committee 


July .ccccccccccccce 12 





engaged the services of a shoemaker who should instruct the boys in his ' 


trade, any upon such days as were unfavourable for out-door occupa- 
tions. ‘Tools and apparatus were purchased for six boys. Since the intro- 
duction of shoemaking, the shoes of the boys have been repaired by them- 
selves. 

“Tn the month of December, the Committee further introduced the ser- 
vices of a tailor, who should attend, in like manner as the shoemaker, but 


chiefly on days unfavourable for out-door occupation. Apparatus was pro- | 


vided also for six boys. The boys now mend their own clothes upon the 
premises. 

**The arrangement which the Committee have made respecting the choice 
of trades is as follows: each boy is allowed to select his trade; but having 


made the selection, he is not allowed to change it until he has acquired some | 


considerable proficiency. It is found that by far the greater number prefer 
shoemaking. 


“Tn addition to shoemaking and tailoring, some other minor industrial | 


employments have been introduced: the master’s wife has taught the knit- 
ting of stockings,—an invaluable accomplishment for a labouring man; and 
some time has also been employed in netting. 

“ During a part of the year some of the boys were employed in attending 
upon pigs; but the pigs were the private property of a member of the Com- 
mittee, and have been disposed of. It is intended, however, as soon as pos- 
sible, to introduce the keeping of pigs as a permanent part of the establish- 
ment ; the Committee believing that the habit of tending these animals is one 
of very great advantage to a poor man.” 

Since the publication of the report, the school has been making 
way with increased rapidity: the number of boys at present em- 
ployed is about forty, and the number admitted since the com- 
mencement is seventy; of whom but few remain in the school, the 
remainder having most of them got places. The promoters by no 
means conceal thatjsome cases have been found incurable by the 
means at their disposal, but upon the whole, declare that their 
success has far outstripped their expectations,—a result which they 
very properly attribute mainly to their good fortune in having 
selected an able master. A frequent personal inspection by the 
Committee enables them to state that their success is not limited 
to a gradually increasing attendance and more numerous demands 
for admittance, but that a marked improvement in the industrial 
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habits and moral demeanour of the boys has manifested itself. 
The Committee have also been gratified by inquiries from several 
towns, with a view to the adoption of similar institutions; and 
one is in actual operation at Ramsgate. 

Any one who knows Cambridge will be aware, that if in one 
respect it is a favourable theatre for such an experiment, in 
another and more important particular it is remarkably the re- 
verse. True, there are there a great number of intelligent and 
religious men to take an interest in such an institution, and sup- 
port it both by their money and their personal exertions; but, on 
the other hand, there is too a mass of truculent, lazy, impudent 
blackguardism, such as is, fortunately, not to be found in many 
towns of equal size. If the experiment has so well answere 
when applied to this feces Romuli, it could scarcely fail where the 
material on which the work has to be wrought is more pliable and 
less corrupt. One feature of the undertaking, besides, which the 
preponderance of the clerical element in an university town ren- 
ders, in the present state of religious parties, almost unavoidable, 
might perhaps be modified elsewhere, though on this point expe- 
rience forbids us to speak with confidence or even with much of 
hope. We allude to that regulation by which the Church Cate- 
chism forms part of the daily instruction of the pupils, and that b 
which the master must be a member of the Church of England. 
The effect of course is, that Dissenters of all denominations are pre- 
vented from codperating in an undertaking which sets a brand 
upon their religious opinions. So long as good is being done, we 
care little under what conditions the work goes on; but in this case 
the conditions so evidently cripple the resources of the institution, 
that on that ground alone we trust that the scheme may be repro- 
duced elsewhere without this objectionable, and, in the case of an 
industrial school, eminently unnecessary religious exclusion. 

The two bearings of the plan most diréct and most important to 
be noticed are its tendency to prevent or diminish the annual sup- 
ply of criminals, and to improve the resources of emigrants. Tt 
takes the criminal class exactly at the age when home restraints 
begin to be ineffectual, and the bad examples of home and of com- 
panions to be most contagious. If idle vicious habits are formed 
at that age, scarcely anything short of a miracle can save a poor boy 
from becoming a vagabond and a thief. But it does more than 
this—it takes boys who have committed crimes, and who in con- 
sequence can get no one toemploy them, those boys who would un- 
der Mr. Hill’s proposal be liable to be perpetually recommitted, the 
class who might all say, as one of them did say to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “ If we are not thieves, what are we to do fora living?” To 
young men thinking of emigrating, it teaches those most useful 
domestic arts of tailoring, shoemaking, &c., which even in Eng- 
land would very much lessen the expenses of a labouring family, 
but which in the wilds of Australia, the sheep-walks of the Cape, or 
even the more organized community of Canterbury, must be almost 
indispensable. No one can tell the discomforts which emigrants 
suffer from the habits of dependence on others formed among even 
the poorest in a highly civilized community. On these grounds, 

| and because the scheme is capable of adoption in every one of our 
| towns, and may materially elevate the moral and physical well- 
| being of the poor, while it diminishes the growing charges for 
| crime and pauperism, we heartily commend the general principles 
| of the Cambridge Industrial School, and congratulate its pro- 
moters on the decided success which has attended their efforts. 


} seenaiiligeaiiata 


| Letters to the Editor. 


FATHER NEWMAN. 
Sin—Allow me through your columns to ask of “ W. M.” who writes 
| from ** Glasgow,” to refer me to the date of the Times em ood men- 
tioned in his letter published in your paper of the 27th os . 2 








BARRISTERS AND ATTORNIES, 
Liverpool, 17th November 1851. 
Str—The article in your paper of the 15th on the “ Present Plight and 
| Prospects of Lawyers”’ is written in a greater spirit of fairness, and displays 
a deeper insight, than anything which I have hitherto read on the subject 
in other publications. 

The public interest is the true point from which to start. Let every future 
student for either branch of practice (rather than of profession) undergo a 
severe novitiate, partly in the practical business of an attorney's office, and 
| ey in a law institution, or reformed Inn of Court, before admission ; and 

aving gained his certificate of qualification, let him then, or within some 
limited time, select his branch of practice. 

Whether he selects chamber practice or advocacy, let the client retain and 
employ e’ther to conduct his business, leaving the advocate to arrange with 
the attorney, or the attorney with the advocate (as in France). 

The objection about lowering the status of the bar is all humbug. The 
attorney has even now no more disagreeable task than that of satisfying the 
often greedy demands of clerks of barristers,—in whose care the barristers 
(from etiquette) leave their pecuniary consciences. On the other hand, the 
attorney in good practice is continually called upon to open both heart and 
purse for unlucky clients, and has his sympathies and better qualities roused 
-_ brought into action by the very contact which the barrister seems to 
shun. 

As an attorney whose good fortune it was at once to step into a well-esta- 
blished business, I may add, that any rivalry with the bar for County Court 
practice is confined to our junior members, and to a class of practitioners 
who bring little credit upon us. Of course there are many exceptions. Let 
the bar cease to abuse us as a body, but join in a strong effort to exclude 
from both branches of the profession men whose want of education and qua- 
lification brings “ pettifogging’’ consequences and public odium. 

An Atrorney AT Law. 





PICTURES AND PICTURE-GALLERY. 
17th November 1851. 
Sm—aAs you have taken up the subject of a new building for a National 





Gallery, I venture to address a few lines to you, in hope of calling through 
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you the attention of the public to the subject, not of the building, but of 
what will be deemed hardly less important—viz. the pictures. 
means build the best gallery on the best site, but for pity’s sake let us have 
pictures to put into it. What, let me ask, has been done of late years by 
the united wisdom and wealth of the Royal Academy and the Government 
towards securing to this nation a collection of pictures which shall be worthy 
of the name? Is there any reason why we should have an inferior collection to 
those of Munich and Berlin ?—I say nothing of older galleries. Why should we 
have in our public gallery so few pictures, and, what is worse, so few good ones ? 
We buy pictures, true. Someare very good ; but we give 700/. or 800/. for a 
sham Holbein, and 3000/. for a Rubens which no man or woman can look 
on with benefit to his mind or morals. I believe there has been a surplus 
in the revenue; I even believe that, so far back as 1850, there was an em- 
barrassing surplus. In that year was sold the collection of the King of Hol- 
land; a collection which exceeded many public and most private collections 
in the number of good pictures and fewness of bad ones which it contained. 
At that sale there were present commissioners from Russia, Prussia, France, 
and other Governments; whilst to a private English nobleman was left the 
task of representing his country, in purchasing, not for his country, but him- 
self, some of the most costly but not most valuable paintings. There was 
not even the shadow of a representative of the English Government. Nor 
is this all. The whole collection was not sold then. In the part sold sub- 
sequently, were contained among other drawings, the studies made 
by Lionardo da Vinci himself for his Last Supper ; a collection that may fairly 
be (as it is in the judgment of Kugler and his translator Sir C. Eastlake) con- 
sidered invaluable. Many are aware that these drawings might at Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s death have been in the pee of this nation: but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was too embarrassed with his surplus, or 
the Academicians too apathetic, to venture on an attempt to recover these 
inestimable treasures. They have been, it is true, bought by an English- 
man, the same discerning dealer in pictures in whose possession they for- 
merly were. Can anything now be done to secure them? I write in igno- 
rance of any possible attempts in that direction, but in hope, however faint, 
that they may still be had. Surely, Sir, it is time for us to give up the 
vanity of pretending to possess a National Gallery, when no more is done 
than is done at present towards getting pictures, to say nothing of drawings, 
for it. It seems to be a besetting folly ef public architecture in England, 
to build large houses without reference to the srapems which they are meant 
to serve. My hope of calling the attention of the public to an act of self- 
preservation in this respect must be my apology in troubling you. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, if. W. P. 





> WANT OF GREAT MEN: TAXATION, 

Sin—It is said that great occasions produce great men. Low far this rule 
is true it is not necessary here to inquire; but, accepting it to be so, certain 
it is that it forms no exception to other rules in being without an exception, 
as the political condition of England at the present day fully exemplifies. 
The occasion exists, but one looks in vain for the man. Surely there was 
never in England’s history a period which afforded greater opportunity for 
the exercise of statesmanship in the most comprehensive sense of the term, 
than is offered at the present time. 

In Foreign, Colonial, and Domestic politics, there is the occasion pregnant 
with questions of the highest importance; but Echo’s answer is indeed 
“where?” in reply to the question, where is the public man patriotic enough 
and with sufficient ability to deal with a master’s hand with any one of them ? 
The fact is glaringly notorious in matters of finance. Weak as the Govern- 
ment is generally, it is specially so in the financial department ; and it must 
be admitted there is not much more show of strength on the other side. The 
reason of this may lie not only in the nicely balanced state of parties, but 
also in the equally balanced power of the several interests in the country,— 
the commercial as opposed to the agricultural; free trade as opposed to 
protection; the industrial or working classes as opposed to the employing or 
wealthy. Each in turn feels the burden of taxation as too heavy, and claims 
special exemption ; and each is sufficiently powerful to prevent such partial 
relief. There is no preponderating power. Although the genius of Free- 
trade has taken possession of the public mind in such a manner as to render 
a retrogression to restriction impossible, the public are not informed or en- 
lightened enough to enforce adoption of any particular policy of a strongly 
marked and decided nature. ‘To indolent and incompetent minds, this poli- 
tical equipoise, no doubt, appears very admirable; for to such it would jus- 
tify laissez-fainism and indiflerentism ; whereas it is just the precise occa- 
sion which an able and energetic statesman would grasp as the most suitable 
for progressive and reformative legislation. That our fiscal system calls for 
complete revision, men of all parties ure agreed. The present mode of taxa- 
tion is based on anomalous and inconsistent principles, which in practice 
operate harshly and unjustly on classes least capable of bearing the imposi- 
tion. How much, then, it is to be regretted we have not the man equal to 
the occasion ! 

In considering the general subject of finance in connexion with the ex- 
piration of the Income-tax next year, it is scarcely possible to avoid some 
such reflections as the foregoing ; and they lead almost insensibly to the con- 
clusion, that to expect or to hope for anything beyond the mere reimposition 
of a direct tax, would be useless. ‘‘ Little things are suitable to little men.” 
The general subject therefore is narrowed to the particular question stated in 
my last letter, of the 20th ultimo,—namely, “the nature of the tax to be 
proposed in lieu of the present one on income as a permanent tex.” In the 
imposition of a direct tax, there are two rules which ought to be implicitly 
observed for its basis,—tirst, the minimum of unpopularity; and secondly, 
security to the revenue of the full benefit of the tax. If these are not re- 
cognized, the tax must prove a failure. The present Income-tax muy be 
cited in proof, It is almost superfluous to state that the revenue is de- 
frauded of the full benefit of the tax, and that the tax is excessively un- 
popular. It is so in the latter respect on two grounds,—its unfair equality 
of rating property and industry, regarding income from the two as si- 
milar, and therefore taxing them at the same raty 5 and also its in- 
quisitorial nature, which of itself would destroy thé permanency of any 
tax. And that the revenue is defrauded, the returns of schedule D will 
amply demonstrate. Can, then, the Income-tax be purified of these damning 
imperfections ? Of its unjust rating possibly, but not of its inquisitorial 
character; neither of the impossibility of securing to the revenue the entire 
benefit of the tax. On these grounds, a tax on income, in my opinion, can 
never be looked to as one from which a permanent revenue can be derived ; 
and therefore, at the expiration of its term, it should altogether cease. Of 
course a substitute would have to be found; and this may be accomplished 
in the follewing manner. But I must state preliminarily, that I consider 
the principle of demarcation in the amount of ability to pay—existing at 
present in the line drawn at incomes of 100/. a year—as unsound and with- 
out foundation in justice. 

Acting on this opinion, I would have, in lieu of the existent Income-tax, 


Let us by all | 


| vigour and sustained power. 


BOOKS. 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGIIANISTAN,* 
It was remarked by Voltaire, that the advantage of the ancient 
over the modern historians consisted in this—the ancients confined 
themselves to the most important circumstances, the moderns 
wrote history in the style of a gazette. The accumulation of what 
is called “ materials,” mechanical facilities, and the fashion of the 
age, have tended further to deteriorate historical composition since 
the time of Voltaire. There is now a tendency to turn history 
into a “ blue book.” : 

This is what Mr. Kaye rather does in the volumes before us. He 
interrupts the broad march of events by episodes or subordinate 
incidents; he crowds the canvass with portraits of unknown or 
inferior persons, on the same size and scale as the principal actors ; 
he overlays the greater actions with minute circumstances, and 
tells trifles in the same way; and he too frequently substitutes 
discussion for narrative. The historian should only deal with con- 
clusions: in his text his word must be taken; if he wants to 
prove or argue, it must be done in a separate form. Mr. Kaye's 
entire work is a constant violation of this rule. If he affirms any- 
thing, he supports it by several copious extracts from documents 
which it is the historian’s business to read but hardly the reader's. 
In pronouncing his opinion, he does not judge but argues, and that 
in an exuberant manner. The book is a gigantic pamphlet or ar- 
ticle, in its style as well as its treatment. The style, aeen is 
vivacious, and often pointed ; but often it is point and vivacity out 
of place. 

The cause of the non-historical manner and treatment is to be 
found in the genius and literary habits of the author. The over- 
crowding of his pages with extracts originates in his literary for- 
tune. He has been allowed the use of a vast mass of unpublished 
documents, some apparently official, others evidently private. He 
quotes from the private letters of Lord Auckland, Sir William 
Maenaghten, Sir Alexander Burnes, and numerous other less dis- 
tinguished men. He has had before him the journals or memo- 
randums of General Elphinstone, Brigadier Skelton, and other ofti- 
cers engaged in the disasters of Caubul, as well as documents of a 
more public and official character ; garbled extracts of which, 
and often, shame to say, falsified versions, have appeared in the blue 
books. The documents, indeed, do not lead to absolutely new 
conclusions on the subject of the war. The Duke of Wellington 
and other public men best acquainted with the East censured the 
policy as soon as it was announced, and predicted an unfortunate 
conclusion; the false pretexts on which it was based—the utter 
want of public honesty, or rather the downright wickedness of 
the measure—were palpable on the face of it; and our older 
readers may remember, that both before Shah Soojah had reached 
Caubul, and again in the very moment of success, the Spectator 
denounced the whole project, and predicted the evils which event- 
@ally happened. A fuller and a more inward light is thrown upon 
the subject by Mr. Kaye’s original matter. The plain, unaffected, 
and amiable prirate character of many of the men engaged, is well 
brought out in these letters, and some of them possess a biogra- 
phical value. The public phase is of a graver and sadder cast. 
The absence of all idea of justice, right, or human feeling, in 
Lord Auckland’s confidential and irresponsible advisers—the man- 
ner in which they regarded life and possession but as counters 
with which to play a game—are distinctly exhibited. The new 
documents, moreover, show their ignorance of the game they had 
undertaken, and the wild dreams they indulged in; for some of 
them projected the occupation of Herat, and a great movement, a 
sort of propaganda, in Central Asia, extending to Bokhara and 
Khiva. The impulsive character of Macnaghten—without per- 
ception of facts, without foresight, the slave of every incident and 
even of every rep rt—with the “ satis loquentize sapientie parum ” 
of all the men, is plainly legible. But two volumes of thirteen 
hundred pages are too much for the heightening of opinions al- 
ready established, especially in a manner contrary to the nature of 
the ostensible book. A skilful sclection from the unpublished and 
incdited, or rather officially edited manuscripts, with appropriate 
introductions and notes, would have formed a useful book for the 
Anglo-Indian politician and the student of Eastern history: but 
“Studies on the Afghan War” might not have “ paid.” If the 
temptation of his materials was too strong for his judgment, Mr. 
Kaye should have avoided encumbering his main subject, the 
secret political history of the war, with extraneous or incidental, 
and to the public at large uninteresting matters. He gives a long 
account of our Persian diplomacy throughout the century, and of 
the political state of the region beyond the Indus; a long story 
about the siege of Herat by the Persians, with the doings and cha- 
racters of its rulers; detailed descriptions of small affairs, and a 
full narrative of the military history, very well composed, and 
interesting from its nature, but of which the public was already 
informed by the newspapers of the day and the various military 
memoirs published afterwards. 

Mr. Kaye is of the school of Macaulay ; and though he wants 
Macaulay’s finished brilliancy and tone, he exhibits a good deal of 
Although the essential property of 
the book—the quality in which it differs from other books on the 





| Afghan war—is argument and exposition of causes; and although 


one on property conjointly with a rate levied on every householder, on the | 


principle on which the poor-rates are assessed. This proposal, with your 
permission, I will in another communication examine at length and in de- 
tail ; 
to Jong letters. 


bearing in mind your recent notice to correspondents of your objection | 
v.58 


Mr. Kaye was not present at any part of it, his description of 

* History of the War in Afghanistan, From the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nals of Political and Military Officers employed in Afghanistan throughout the en- 
tire period of British Connexion with that Country. By John William Kaye. In 
two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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what he has not seen is quite as good as what is more peculiarly 
the function of the intellect—the arrangement of written materials, 
and the impression of the conclusions to be drawn from them. An 
officer of artillery in the Indian Army, he has more sympathy with 
action than with desk-work, and looks upon courage, capacity, and 
exertion, with respect, not only in an enemy, but when accom- 
panied by vices which in a less bold spirit would excite his con- 
tempt or indignation. Dost Mahomed is his hero, and he paints 
him con amore on all occasions. This is a picture of the chieftain 
at two eventful stages—his last attempt to defend his capital, and 
his surrender when Fortune had played him false in all directions. 

* All hope of negotiation was now at an end; and Dost Mahomed, with 
resolution worthy of a better fate, marched out to dispute the progress of 
the invaders. At the head of an army in which the seeds of dissolution had 
already been sown, he moved down upon Urghundeh. There he drew up 
his troops and parked his guns. But it was not on this ground that he had 
determined to give the Feringhees battle. The last stand was to have been 
made at Maidan, on the Caubul river—a spot the natural advantages of 
which would have been greatly in his favour. But the battle was never 
fought. At Urghundeh it became too manifest that there was treachery in 
his camp. The venal Kuzzilbashes were fast deserting his standard. There 
was scarcely a true man leftin his ranks. Hadjee Khan, Khaukur, on whom 
he had placed great reliance, had gone over to the enemy, and others were 
fast following his example. This was the crisis of his fate. He looked 
around him, and saw only perfidy on the right hand and on the left. Equal 
to the oceasion, but basely deserted, what could the Ameer do? Never had 
the nobility of his nature shone forth more truly and more lustrously. In 
the hour of adversity, when all were false, he was true to his own manhood. 
Into the midst of his own perfidious troops he rode, with the Koran in his 
hand, and there called upon his followers, in the names of God and the 
Prophet, not to forget that they were true Mahomedans—not to disgrace 
their names and to dishonour their religion, by rushing into the arms of one 
who had filled the country with infidels and blasphemers. He besought them 
to make one stand, like brave men and true believers; to rally round the 
standard of the commander of the faithful; to beat back the invading Fe- 
ringhees or die in the glorious attempt. He then reminded them of his own 
claims on their fidelity. ‘You have eaten my salt,’ he said, ‘these thirteen 
= If, as is too plain, you are resolved to seek a new master, grant me 

ut one favour in requital for that long period of maintenance and kindness 
—enable me to die with honour. Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan, whilst 
he executes one last charge against the cavalry of these Feringhee dogs; in 
that onset he will fall; then go and make your own terms with Shah Soojah.’ 
The noble spirit-stirring appeal was vainly uttered; few responded to it. 
There was scarcely a true heart left. With despairing eyes he looked around 
upon his recreant followers. He saw that there was no hope of winning 
them back to their old allegiance ; he felt that he was surrounded by traitors 
and cowards, who were willing to abandon him to his fate. It was idle to 
struggle against his destiny. The first bitter pang was over; he reassumed 
his serenity of demeanour, and, addressing himself to the Kuzzilbashes, for- 
mally gave them their discharge. He then dismissed all who were inclined 
to purchase safety by tendering allegiance to the Shah; and with a small 
handful of followers, leaving his guns still in position, turned his horse’s 
head towards the regions of the Hindoo-Koosh.” 

Dost Mahomed may be said to have triumphed at the affair of 
Purwandurrah ; but he knew the suecess was but an expiring flash, 
and he determined to surrender. 

** He quitted the field in no mood of exultation ; with no bright visions of 
the future before him. He had won the last throw, but the final issue had 
ceased to be a matter of speculation. The hour in which, with dignity agd 
grace, he might throw himself upon the protection of his enemies, now 
seemed to have arrived. He had met the British troops in the field, and, at 
the head of a little band of horsemen, had driven back the cavalry of the 
Feringhees. His last charge had been a noble one; he might now retire 
from the contest without a blot upon his name. 

“So thought the Ameer; as was his wont, taking counsel of his saddle. 
None knew in the British camp the direction he had taken; none guessed 
the character of his thoughts. On the day after the victory of Purwandur- 
rah he was under the walls of Caubul. He had been four-and-twenty hours 
in the saddle ; but betrayed little symptoms of fatigue. A single horseman 
attended him. As they approached the residence of the British Envoy, they 
saw an English gentleman returning from his evening ride. The attendant 
galloped forward to satisfy himself of the identity of the rider, and being as- 
sured that the Envoy was before him, said that the Ameer was at hand. 
* What Ameer?’ asked Macnaghten. * Dost Mahomed Khan,’ was the an- 
swer; and presently the Ameer himself stood before him, Throwing him- 
self from his horse, Dost Mahomed saluted the Envoy, and said he was come 
to claim his protection. He surrendered his sword to the British chief; but 
Macnaghten, returning it to him, desired the Ameer to remount. They 
then rode tozether into the Mission compound; Dost Mahomed asking many 
eager questions about his family as they went. A tent having been pitched 
for his accommodation, he wrote letters to his sons, exhorting them to fol- 
low his example and seck the protection of the British Government. 

** He seemed to have become reconciled to his fate. He had no wish, he 
said, to escape. Force, indeed, would not drive him to abandon the refuge 
he had yoluntarily sought. With Macnaghten he conversed freely of his 
past history, and raised, by the recital alike of his doings and his sufferings, 
the strongest feelings of admiration and compassion in the Envoy’s breast. 
Every efiort was made to soothe the Ameer’s feelings; and he soon became 
serene and cheerful. A report that it was the design of our Government to 
banish him to London, disturbed his equanimity for a time; but he was soon 
reassured by the promises of the Envoy, and began to look forward with 
hopefulness to a life of repose and security in the British dominions. 

** A prisoner, but an honoured one, in the British eamp, Dost Mahomed 
remained some ten days at Caubul ; during which time all the leading officers 
of the garrison paid him the most marked attention. Men who kept aloof 
from Shah Soojah, as one to be religiously avoided, were eager to present 
themselves before the unfortunate Ameer, and to show that they respected 
him in his fallen fortunes. He received his visitors with courtesy, and con- 
versed with them with freedom. Seated on the ground, he desired them to 
be seated ; and seemed to take pleasure in the society of the brave men who 
did him honour.” 

A feature which distinguishes Mr. Kaye’s work from its pre- 
decessors, is scene and portrait painting. The writers who have 
treated of the Afghan war hitherto have rarely been authors 
by profession. They confined themselves to that which fell under 
their observation, and were indebted to the interest of their plain 
narratives for the interest which was inherent in their subjects. 
This, indeed, was quite sufficient in the advance upon Candahar, 
through the terrible deserts and mountain-passes between that city 
and the Indus, in the gallant capture of Ghuznee and the triumph | 


at Caubul, and above all, in the sickening misconduct which led to 
the withdrawal and destruction of the army in its convulsive 
struggles to reach Jellalabad. Mr. Kaye looks upon his subject 
with the eye of a craftsman. He sees there was a scene of barbaric 
splendour when Runjeet Singh and Lord Auckland met, a de- 
lusive show of popularity when Shah Soojah made his triumpha 

entry into Candahar, and a portent of what was to follow in the 
sullen indifference of his reception at Caubul ; and he elaborates 
these and similar things into pictures. He knows: ibet all men of 
any mark have a character, as many men have a st:cngly-marked 
physiognomy, and that if there is not a preéxisting interest as re- 
gards the men, a painter may perhaps inspire soine interest in his 
work ; and he produces a whole gallery of portraits or “ characters,” 
sometimes of barbarian chieftains beyond the Indus, sometimes of 
Indians or Anglo-Indians in public service. The war was not the 
work of the Council at Calcutta ; in fact it was proclaimed without 
their knowledge. This circumstance is the apparent inducement, 
as it is the best reason, for Mr. Kaye introducing the domestic es- 
tablishment, the irresponsible advisers of Lord Auckland, and the 
real authors of the war, who held at the time no distinguished 
public oftice, and whose names, however familiar to the gossips of 
Anglo-Indian society, are unknown to the English public, except 
Maenaghten, whose celebrity was afterwards achieved. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Kaye’s book is the manner in 
which he points the fute which seemed to dog the whole of the 
unjust proceedings, and finally overwhelmed their authors. This 
lesson, indeed, is contained in the very story itself; but Mr. Kaye 
misses no fair opportunity of impressing it. Never was groundless 
and unprovoked injustice accompanied by such harassing successes 
and overtaken by such prompt destruction. ‘“ For the king’s 
offence the people died” is an old story; but in this case, punish- 
ment, even if inadequate, overtook the responsible author. This 
is Mr. Kaye’s description of the Governor, probably from authen- 
tic —_— information, when the news of the insurrection first 
reached Calcutta. 

‘** The blow fell heavily upon Lord Auckland. Anamiable gentleman and 
and a well-intentioned statesman, he had made for himself many friends ; 
perhaps there was not in all Caleutta at that time, even amongst the 
most strenuous opponents of the policy which had resulted in so much 
misery and disgrace, one who did not now grieve for the sufferings of him 
whose errors had been so severely visited. Had it fallen at any other time, 
it would not have been so acutely felt. But it came upon him at the close 
of his reign, when he could do nothing to restore the brilliancy of his tar- 
nished reputation. He had a to embark for England a happy man 
and a successful ruler. He had, as he thought, conquered and tranquillized 
Afghanistan. For the former exploit he had been created an earl; and the 
latter would have entitled him to the honour. It is true that he had drained 
the treasury of India; but he believed that he was about to hand over no 
embryo war to his successor, and that, therefore, the treasury would soon 
replenish itself. The prospect was sufficiently cheering, and he was eager 
to depart: but the old year wore to a close, and found Lord Auckland pacing, 
with a troubled countenance, the spacious apartments of Government House 
—found him the most luckless of rulers and the most miserable of men. 

** Never was statesman so cast down—never was statesman so perplexed 
and bewildered. The month of December was one of painful anxiety—of 
boding fear—of embarrassing uncertainty. There wa: no official informa- 
tion from Caubul. The private accounts received from Jellalabad and 
Peshawur, always brief, often vague and conflicting, excited the worst appre- 
hensions without dispelling much of the public ignorance. In this con- 
juncture, Government were helpless. The Caubul force, cut off from all sup- 
port, could by no possibility be rescued. The utmost vigour and determina- 
tion—the highest wisdom and sagacity—could avail nothing at such a time. 
The seales had fallen from the eyes of the Governor-General, only to show him 
the utter hopelessness of the case. In this terrible emergency, he seems to 
have perceived, for the first time, the madness of posting a detached force in 
a foreign country, hundreds of miles from our own frontier, cut off from all 
support by rugged mountains and impenetrable defiles. Before a single bri- 
gade could be pushed on to the relief of the beleaguered force, the whole 
army might be annihilated. Clearly Lord Auckland now beheld the inhe- 
rent viciousness of the original policy of ‘the war, and, in sorrow and humi- 
liation, began to bethink himself of the propriety of abandoning it.” 

As time brought with it disaster upon disaster, though the fatal 
end was not yet reached, Lord Auckland is described as sinking 
into despondency, even to the extent of yielding to the disgrace of 
withdrawal under defeat. 

* And such a confession of weakness Lord Auckland was inclined to make. 
He seemed to reel and stagger under the blow—to be paralyzed and en- 
feebled by the disasters that had overtaken him. His correspondence at this 
time betokened such painful prostration, that some to whom he wrote de- 
stroyed, in pity, all traces of these humiliating revelations. It was vaguely 
rumoured, too, how, in bitterness of spirit, he spent long hours pacing by day 
the spacious verandahs of Government House, or by night cooling his fever- 
ed brow on the grass-plots in front of it, accompanied by some member of his 
household endeared to him by ties of blood. The curse brooded over him, as 
it was brooding over Elphinstone and Macnaghten, darkening his vision, 
clouding his judgment, prostrating his energies—turning everything to 
feeblencss and folly. New tidings of disaster—misfortune treading on the 
heels of misfortune—came flooding in from beyond the Indus; and the chief 
ruler of the land, with a great army at his call, thought only of extrication 
and retreat—thought of bringing back, instead of pushing forward, our 
troops; of abandoning, instead of regaining, our position. Fascinated, as it 
were, by the great calamity, his eyes were riveted on the little line of coun- 
try between Caubul and Peshawur ; and he did not see, in his eagerness to 
rescue small detachments from danger, and to escape the immediate recur- 
rence of new disasters in Afghanistan, that the question now to be solved 
was one of far greater scope and significance—that it was not so much whether 
Afghanistan were to be occupied, as whether India were to be retained.” 

The final end, the abandonment of Afghanistan, must have been 
reached under any circumstances ; but the disgrace and destruction 
was undoubtedly owing to the appointment of General Elphinstone 
by Lord Auckland, in opposition to advice ; and this, as Mr. Kaye 
observes, was needful to that great lesson which Nemesis was on 
the watch to teach. The more limited and obvious part we have 


| probably profited by ; it will be some time before we volunteer 


an armed interference in the desert countries beyond the Indus. 


Whether the general political conclusion has been reached—that 
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the public should not permit diplomatists and ministers to involve 
the nation in unjust wars with impunity—may be doubted. We 
fear that this larger lesson which the war contains is altogether 
lost—that responsible civil or military servants are not justified 
in voluntarily permitting their opinions to be overruled for their 
own purposes, and should not willingly allow themselves to be 
made instruments for carrying out criminal actions, of which they 
disapprove and of whose injustice they are convinced. Impolicy, 
imprudence, incapacity, were all conspicuous in the Afghan war ; 
but never was the proverb touching the best policy better illus- 
trated—common honesty would have prevented all. 


SPRINGER’S FOREST LIFE AND FOREST TREES.* 


Tus volume contains a lumberer’s reminiscences of his old pur- 
suit, long after he had left it for a more civilized and sedentary em- 
ployment, with the facility with which an American changes his 
trade. A main object of the author is to raise the repute of his old 
vocation by describing the hardships, dangers, and enjoyments of 
the lumberer. There is no literary art in the book, but some ama- 
teur-looking attempts at it. The volume, however, is fresh and 
informing. We are carried up into the autumnal and wintry wild 
woods of Maine, of which State the author is a native: we are 
shown the preparations fora winter's campaign against the trees of 
the forest,—how exploring parties go out to reconnoitre the 
ground, or rather the pines that grow upon it, while others get 
ready the winter provender—the teams of oxen, the waggons, and 
the implements of their trade. When all this is settled, they 
start for the wilderness, which is to be their home from 
the fall of autumn till late in our spring: they make or 
force a road through unexplored tracts, cross water on rafts 
or on the ice, and exhibit in the management of their caravan 
of waggons the readiness and resources of a quartermaster 
with an army. When they reach their selected station, 
and have built their log-house, the work begins of felling trees 
and dragging them to the banks of the stream; both labours 
attended with necessary danger, probably aggravated by that 
bravado which distinguishes men whose vocation is full of risk. 
The task of felling trees and lowering them, sometimes from moun- 
tain precipices, and drawing them through the woods by means of 
oxen, is not the most dangerous part of the trade. The risk and 
difficulty begin when the weather breaks and the collected “ logs” 
have to be floated down the tributary streams and the main rivers. 
This must be done during a short time; for the smaller rivers and 
the upper parts of the larger are, on account of shallows, only 
available for floating during the full water caused by the melting 
snows. There is at all times the difficulty of rapids and falls, with 
the danger of releasing what is technically called a “ jam” ; that is, 
when a log turns across a narrow rapid or above a fall, and, acting 
as a dam, prevents the logs behind it from passing. 

“Tl is upon tk ds form one dense breast-work, against and 
through which a boiling leaping river rushes with terrible force. Who that 
is unaccustomed to such scenes, on viewing that pile of massive logs, now 
densely packed, cross-piled, and interwoven in every conceivable position in 
adeep chasm with overhanging cliffs, with a mighty column of rushing 
water, which like the heavy pressure upon an arch confines the whole more 
closely, would decide otherwise than that the mass must lie in its present 
position, either to decay or be moved by some extraordinary convulsion. Tens 
of thousands of dollars’ worth lie in this wild and unpromising position. The 
property involved, together with the exploits of daring and feats of skill to be 
performed in breaking that ‘jam,’ invest the whole with a degree of in- 
terest not common to the ordinary pursuits of life, and but little realized by 
many who are even familiar with the terms /wmber and river-driving. In 
some cases me | obstructing logs are to be removed singly. Daysand weeks 
sometimes are thus expended before the channel is cleared. In other cases a 
single point only is to be touched, and the whole jam is in motion. To hit 
upon the most vulnerable point is the first object ; the best means of effecting 
it next claims attention ; then the consummation brings into requisition all 
the physical force, activity, and courage of the men, more especially those 
engaged at the dangerous points. 

“ From the neighbouring precipice, overhanging the scene of operation, a 





man is suspended by a rope round his body, and lowered near to the spot | 


where a breach is to be made, which is always selected at the lower edge of 
the jam. The point may be treacherous, and yield to a feeble touch, or it 
may require much strength to move it. 
fastens a long rope to a log, the end of which is taken down stream by a 
portion of the crew, who are to give a long pull and strong pull when all is 
ready. He then commences prying while they are pulling. 
starts, or any part of it, or if Pm be even an indication of its starting, he 
is drawn suddenly up by those stationed above; and in their excitement and 
tenis for his safety, this is frequently done with such haste as to 
subject him to bruises and scratches upon the sharp-pointed ledges or bushes 
in the way. It may be thought best to cut off the key-log, or that which 
appears to be the principal barrier. Accordingly, he is let down on to the 
jam ; and as the place to be operated upon may in some cases be a little re- 
moved from the shore, he either walks to the place with the rope attached to 


If the jam | sofa in the evening, a sight of the pictures in Punch, and when he 


In the latter case, the operator | 


his body, or, untying it, leaves it where he can readily grasp it in time to | 


be drawn from his perilous position. Often, where the pressure is direct, a 
few blows only are given with the axe, when the log snaps in an instant 
with a loud report, followed suddenly by the violent motion of the ‘jam’ ; 
and ere our bold river-driver is jerked half way to the top of the cliff, scores 


of logs, in wildest confusion, rush beneath his feet, while he yet dangles in | 


air above the rushing tumbling mass. If that rope, on which life and hope 
hang thus suspended, should part, worn by the sharp point of some jutting 
rock, death certain and quick would be inevitable.” 

However, it is not all work inthe woods. There are the even- 
ing’s song and story, the occasional hunt by the lumberers, and 
sometimes, when taken by surprise, the hunt of the lumberer by 
the beast. There are incidents full of peril by land, water, and ice, 
and Mr. Springer adds some digressive topics relating to floods or 
to forests on fire. The more businesslike portion of the matter is 

* Forest Life and Forest Trees ; comprising Winter Camp-Life among the Log- 
gers, and Wild-Wood Adventure. With Descriptions of Lumbering Operations on 
the various Rivers of Maine and New Brunswick. By John S. Springer. Published 
‘by Harper and Brothers, New York ; imported by Sampson Low. 








told in a plain solid manner. The incidents and tales are of a mixed 
kind; now resembling the description of the lumbever’s life, now 
displaying attempts at fine writing. As the author has received 
assistance from brother lumberers, and quotes from brother authors 
anything that illustrates his purpose, it is probable that the ama- 
teur-looking attempts at art may not be his own. 

The volume will be found interesting from its pictures of hard- 
ship, exertion, skill, and adventure, in a country little known to 
the English reader even trom books. It has also an interest of a 
deeper kind. It is impossible to look at the willing labouis of 
these men, and to consider them as only a portion of the rural 
population of the United States, without seeing what a raw mate- 
rial they possess for war or enterprise. It is the tendency of a 
dense population and a high civilization to dwarf the physical 
powers and energies of men in two ways,—by congregating large 
numbers of men in cities, and engaging them in pursuits which if 
not absolutely injurious to health are destructive to hardihood ; 
and by removing from the face of a country those natural obstacles 
which call forth energy and readiness of resouree. In England, 
the working agriculturist is the most helpless of men out of his 
routine, from his having nothing to contend with: the “ navvies,” 
miners, and mariners, are almost the only classes trained to en- 
durance and great physical exertion in their regular business, ex- 
cept the Navy and perhaps the Army, as special vocations. This 
physical deterioration of a people will not remedy itself; possibly 
it may not admit of remedy, any more than the advancing age 
of an individual. However, it is a matter worth consideration, 
that the truth and its conclusions may at least be known. 


VISITING MY RELATIONS.* 

For some years past Mr. Pickering has been engaged in the publica- 
tion of a series of books which have the air of “ aschool,” in the 
painter’s sense. Indeed, but for their number and tlie variety of 
their subjects, they might be supposed to emanate from one mind, 
their characteristics have so much in common. Varied scholar- 
ship, knowledge of the world without much apparent regard for 
what is called “ society,” and a careful style founded on the prose 
writers of past generations, but easy, natural, and perfectly free 
from the mannerism which attends upon imitation, are traits that 
more or less distinguish the whole. Where the subject requires 
it, they have a quict strength of depiction, quite opposite to the 
artificial mode of the day, which fixes attention as much upon the 
artist as the object of his art. They ave also prompted by a 
genial spirit of human improvement, very different from the 
affected and canting philanthropy so much in vogue. 

The subjects of these books are numerous. History, disquisition, 
essay, dialogue, have been handled in turn, and in various aspects. 
The present volume appreaches in some degree to the fiction or 
tale-sketch, aiming at the exhibition of living manners and cha- 
racters in low relief; whereas its predecessors have been more en- 

aged with abstract or imaginative persons, the dialogue and its 
Ramaie being subordinate to the principles unfolded. 

The framework of Visiting my Relations is this. The excellent 
old bachelor recluse, who is the pivot of some previous dialogues, 
appears in a rather new form, and as far North as Northumberland. 
Family matters call him to town, and he determines to accept some 
long-standing invitations; which are made the means of depicting 
the weaknesses of different classes of society. The first visit is to 
his nephew ; whose family exhibits the absence of object and com- 
fort which prevails amongst many of the middleclasses, from want of 
method, want of firmness, and want of principles, in the sense of 
conduct rather than morals. With sufficient means, leisure, and 
opportunity, affairs are not flourishing at the nephew’s ; the house 
is uncomfortable from bad management and spoilt children, and 
the mother a picce of affectation. It is a clever anda thought-sug- 
gesting sketch, the type of hundreds, perhaps of thousands: yet 
this question will still rise, What more can be done with such na- 
tures? it is their destiny. What is there to work upon in matter 
such as this ? 

“T had not the least difficulty in obtaining my nephew's ready assent to 
my offer respecting his two eldest children. He was one of the best-tem- 
pered of men, and enjoyed life in his own way, as much as his wife, but 
without any sentiment. J//s happiness chiefly consisted in a lounge on the 


was not too tired, the reading of some of the articles in it, which he would 
goodnaturedly give out for general amusement, calling our attention by ex- 
claiming, ‘ Look here, Emma,’ to his wite, ‘Uncle, now just listen’ ; whilst 
‘Capital, isn’t it?’ was his invariable comment at the conclusion.” 

The next visit is to an old fellow-collegian, a professional man 
of good fortune, good connexions, and intellectual habits. Here 
there is nothing to complain of in the domestic or family manage- 
ment ; it isa picture of the highest class of English middle life. 
The defect of Mrs. Seymour is a too morbid and restless anxiety 
about future matters: but it leads to no actual result, and hardly 
points a moral. Her character induces the old bachelor to tell the 
story of his first and only love, in which many will think he bears 
hard upon the impulsive feminine nature; and gives rise tosome half- 
metaphysical discussions with Mrs. Seymour on mental self-manage- 
ment, in which the modern idea of some religionists is broadly in- 
dicated,—that religion is rather an inward and self-originating 
thing than dependent on outward evidences, the doctrine of in- 
dividual inspiration being inculeated. The discussions in this sec- 
tion are valuable and full of thought. 

The third episode introduces another old collegian, Mr. Grey, 
whose life has been spent in endeavours to reform mankind. It is 
a clever sketch of a man who is the larger part enthusiast and a 

* Visiting my Relations and its Results: a Series of Small Episodes in the Life 
of a Recluse. Published by Pickering. 
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little bit impostor ; whose motives are good, but whose hobby is | to reduce the theory to practice—a well-printed publication of a 
to be the head of a sect, and whose universal charity can tolerate | hundred pages is issued at a shilling. 


no difference of opinion. 


If the writer has some tolerance for | 


Before the question of the theory be discussed, matters of fact 


Mr. Grey, he has none for the adventurers who throng about him: | have to be considered; and we must demur to some of Mr. 


the tea-party for evening exposition, and the visit to the school | Burbidge’s assertions. 


In the first place, he seems to have over- 


established on philosophical principles and vegetarian dict to train | looked an essential difference between poetry and other composi- 


up the rising generation, abound with smiling though contemptuous | tions. 


satire. 

There is a closing call of the sexagenarian at Cambridge, full 
of natural, sober melancholy ; but the last actual visiting is to the 
“religious world” of a country town. A cold, selfish, artful niece 


Men will tolerate mediocrity in prose literature, in art, 


| and mechanical exhibitions of art—as engraving and modelling : 


of the author, has some years before married, for interest, a seltish, | 


dominecring, bloated, elderly man. The infirmities of age and the 
fear of death have induced him to profess religion. His wife and 
sister follow his example; and as he is the principal man of the 
place, the whole of the lay and clerical evangelicals gather round 
Bim. The evening at home, the evening out to meet a great man 
in the religious world, their narrow exclusiveness, their want of 


| had much cheaper than in poetry. 


charity, and the failure of their theology to produce any practical | 


goodness, may be read in the book. We can only find room for a 
specimen of the artist’s “manner.” He has just arrived at Mr. 
Wilton’s in time for tea, after an absence of some years, and is 
talking to amuse the invalid. 

“ T began to speak of the little incidents of my journey, my observations 
on the changes which time had made in the mode of travelling, and matters 
of the like sort; in which I was, as the phrase is ‘running on,’ when a 
slight motion of his hand suddenly signified that I was to be silent. On 
looking round to see what for, I perceived that every face in the room was 
lengthened, eyes closed, heads inclined a little on one side, and that Mr. 
Wilton was about to pronounce a long blessing, or grace, preparatory to our 
engaging at the tea-table. 

* Certainly, I don’t know why this act of devotional acknowledgment 
should not be performed before every other meal as well as that of dinner; 
but it took me rather uncomfortably by surprise, inasmuch as it made me 
feel awkward in having kept them waiting while I was spinning out the 
time in idle chat. 

*“¢T often think, sir,’ said Mrs. Lane, addressing Mr. Wilton, ‘ what a 
precious privilege Christian people enjoy above others, in having all their 
meals sanctified to them by prayer.’ * * + * 

“*T wish I was in possession of those privileges,’ said he; ‘I wish I 
had your faith, and was «s good as you are.’ 

“ * My faith’ she replied, * you could not have, perhaps, by wishing for 
it; but as goodas me youcaneasily be, for Iam nothing but a poor wretched 
sinner.’ 


| of quotation in periodicals. 


*** We are all poor wretched sinners,’ said Miss Lane, * and in us | 


dwelleth no good thing.’ The simpering smile which accompanied this re- 
mark seemed as little in unison with any consciousness of personal demerit 
as could have well been conceived. 

* There was something curiously amusing about this mother and daughter. 
I judged them to be persons whose lot in life was low, but rather by tie 
force of circumstances, than by birth and education; for their manners, 
though easy to familiarity, were not obtrusive, or in any degree indi- | 
cative of vulgarity. Mrs. Lane had evidently the advantage of her daughter 
in understanding; but av air of extreme good-humour appeared equally to 
characterize them.” * ° * * 

* My caution did not serve to deliver me from the hands of this pertina- 
cious lady, whose knowledge of dogmas and large acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture, placed her in the condition of those accomplished people who are al- | 
ways restless in company till everybody has fully felt and done homage to 
the force of their attainments. 

“The subject on which she desired my sentiments was the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election; respecting which I gave a vaguely-expressed opinion, 
that infinite mercy might, peradventure, have ordained the eventual happi- 
ness of all created beings. 

** Ah, sir, that won’t do; we must not hang things on a peradventure ; we 
must have security.’ 

“ «Sure we have got Mr. Grey bere in petticoats!’ thought I; but I said 
nothing, and Lucy took up the cause. 

“ *Oh yes,’ said she, ‘we must have something certain to depend upon. 
We could not have a moment's peace without security.’ 

“ © What better security can the creature have,’ said I, ‘than the bound- 
less mercy of the Creator >’ 

“ «His mercy,’ said Mrs. Lane, ‘is only for those to whom it is promised. 
‘Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated’; that’s what | call security, 
air.’ 


“*But who is Jacob, and who is Esau,’ I inquired, ‘as applied 
to the creature’s security from condemnation, or his liability to en- 
counter it ?’ 

“*God’s people are of Jacob’s line,’ said Lucy, ‘and the people of the 
world are of Esau’s.’ 

**And who are God’s people,’ said I, ‘but those who know him, and 
love him, and seek to do his will, as far as human infirmity will permit ' 
them >’ 

*¢* Oh, my dear sir,’ exclaimed Mrs. Lane, ‘I see where you are: you are 
bound in the bonds of legality.’ ” 


BURBIDGE’S HOURS AND DAYs.* 

Tuts pamphlet of verses involves a question more extensive than 
itself; for it is published with a definite, indeed a national pur- 
pose. The present age, says Mr. Burbidge, is distinguished for | 
the use of art as an “educative means,” much more extensively | 
than was ever the case before. Prints, models, maps, music, peri- | 
odical and prose literature, are placed within the reach of the mil- 
lions, who are debarred from contemporary poetry on account of | 
the price at which new poems are published. Yet poetry ranks be- 
fore all other departments of art or literature as a means of forming 
the manners and the mind; and though the poetry of the past is 
accessible to the masses, the poetry of the present would be more 
available as a teacher. 

“ Bearing, as a man always does, the peculiar stamp of his own genera- 
tion, he can speak to his living contemporaries with greater force than to 
any future time. Besides which, the thoughts which occur to any poet of | 
the moral and reflective class are usually those called forth and especially 
required by the moment; and these, though they will, if true, have a per- 
manent use, will probably never have again the peculiar value which the 
emergency gave them.” 

Such is the theory of Mr. Burbidge: the present is an attempt | 

* Hours and Daye. By Thomas Burbidge. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 








| lation unsuccessful. 


the quotation is musty touching gods and men and book-stalls. 
But there is a further truth: excellence in a lower class of art— 
say landscape-painting, or of literature—say essays, article-writ- 
ing, or the higher kinds of compilation—is much more readily 
attainable than in poetry, and therefore marketably worth less. 
Moreover, it is a question whether first-class works in prose ean be 
Mr. Moxon has issued the poeti- 
cal works of Rogers, Campbell, and Keats, at half-a-crown; Mr. 
Murray, the best productions of Byron at a price as low; the Peo- 
ple’s edition of Scott’s poems is as cheap as the prose. Mr. Bur- 
bidge may say that with the exception of Rogers these are dead 


men: but they are what may be called contemporaries; two of 


them, and not the least, died so early that were they living now 
they would hardly be called aged. Cheap editions of living writers 
might also be mentioned, but they would fall below a high standard 
of poetry. It may be doubted, not whether the bulk, but whether 
any of the cheap contemporary prese can really be rated as first-class. 
We do not call to mind any of it that appeared for the first time 
at a low price; which seems to be Mr. Burbidge’s desideratum. 
It is a further question, whether Mr. Burbidge’s publication will 
be really cheap—whether more type than he will give may not be 
got for three shillings and the cost of binding his three contem- 
plated pamphlets. 

In a critical point of view, it may be thrown out as a matter for 
consideration, how far great and original excellence succeeds at 
first with the mass; whether it has not to some extent to train 
readers and form their tastes. There is no doubt at all that our 
living poets are not adapted for great popularity with the masses. 
Particular poems of Tennyson and Barry Cornwall, for instance, 
may be adapted for the people; but such do not form the bulk of 
their poetry, and they reach the masses quickly enough by means 
Refinements, whether in subject, 
thought, or diction, have no popular attraction ; and men cannot 
be taught by what they will not read. The poet of the people 
must appeal to the sympathies of the people, either by a story so 
broad and universal that it absorbs their attention by the march 
and interest of its action and passion; or by appeals to their own 
experience in their hard struggles with life; or by echoing the 
feeling of their rude enjoyments and natural affections; or by such 
levelling philosophy as Shaks vere puts into the mouth of Lear, as 
if to intimate that only a aaleens could entertain such notions. 

“Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

It is in this popular breadth and depth that Mr. Burbidge is 
deficient, and the lack of which may render his well-meant specu- 
There is poetry in his mind and in his book ; 
but the Howrs and Days, like the works of more established 


| writers, wants the qualities necessary to awaken the popular sym- 


pathies. The very subjects are devoid of attraction to the people : 


| they have only what a be termed a conventional interest, 


which springs from much leisure and a daily familiarity with the 
elegancies of life, and is characteristic of the feminine mind rather 
than of the practical man or the scholar. The thoughts and re- 
flections are appropriate, but they are somewhat little ; and where 
they are not quaintly peculiar, they are obvious to minds of the 
drawingroom class, like the small doctrine of a small divine. There 
is thought and poetry in the collection; and the style is elegant, 
but wanting the independence of manner, much more the breadth 
and freshness, requisite to enable a poct to effect a change, not 
only in literature but among “ the trade.” 

Nearly one third of the contents of Hours and Days is in {the 
artificial form of sonnets, of which twenty are devoted to the 
career of Cook; and the remainder are of a personal character,— 


| all thoughtful and elegant, but without a sufficiently obvious pur- 


pose for the people. The rest of the poems are occasional; a con- 
siderable number founded upon slight incidents in foreign travel. 
The best, we think, because the broadest, is the following ; though 
the subject is somewhat elaborated. 
STANZAS WRITTEN ON FINDING SOME BLEACHED AND WATER-WORN FRAG- 
MENTS OF WOOD, THE REMAINS OF A BUSH OF WHIN OR GORSE, 
“Of hardiest and of sternest kind, 
This bush upon the mountain grew, 
And boldly faced the wildest wind, 
Whatever wind the wildest blew ; 
On all sides anaes, yet not too high, 
Its thorny branches did it fling, 
Nor longest winter’s rudest sky 
Delayed its welcome to the spring. 
“ And thou art grown so weak and mild 
That once so strong and angry wert, 
The vigour of a vigorous child 
Could tear thy strongest limbs apart! 
The very wind thou once was proud 
To mock at, while it whistled round, 
Now rolls thee with the meaner crowd 
Of autumn refuse o’er the ground, 
“Tell me what years have slipped between 
Thine earlier and this final stage ? 
The glory in thy vigour seen, 
And this abjection of thine age ? 
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What tempests, raging beyond thought, 
What fire, with deep insidious kiss, 
What stiller might of waters, wrought 
To bring thy majesty to this ? 
“Once wert thou—oh, the fatal change !— 
A living, yea, a breathing thing, 
Divinely sentient of the range 
Of seasons, springing with the spring; 
In summer thou a golden vest 
Didst draw above thy green one on ; 
Then, ripening seed and taking rest, 
Wait calmly till the year was done. 
“When any bird upon thy bough 
Alighted, thou didst gently yield 
Thy branch, to show her where and how 
z linnet’s nest might lie concealed : 
Glad wert thou wi.en the boastful mate 
Hung carolling his pride above, 
While at thy heart the mother sate 
Tranced in the silent depths of love. 
** Who saw thee in that worthier hour, 
The sturdiest shrub the mountains knew, 
The mountain garden’s gayest flower, 
When suns were bright and sky was blue ; 
Who saw thee then, and dared to think 
A creature bold and blithe as thou 
Through any depths of time could sink 
To be the thing that thou art now ? 
“Go to: if thou art dust and mould, 
Upon the mountain’s glowing side 
A thousand bushes, green and gold, 
Are blooming for the one that died : 
It was thy turn, and in thy place 
Thy seed are boasting in the sun ; 
Thou hadst thy time to run thy race— 
They must depart whose race is run. 
* Ay, such the saws I lightly say 
O’er death that comes not near to me ; 
So loftily I put away 
The horror of mortality. 
Yet looking nearer, ye dry bones 
Of that which once was blithe and strong, 
May I not gather among these stones 
A lesson that may last me long ? 
“For ye, how like, thus white and dry, 
Thus melting still from dust to mould, 
To what one day some passer-by 
As my sole relics may behold? 
And haply murmur, casting forth 
The morsel for no burial fit, 
‘As hewn wood broken upon the earth, 
Our bones lie scattered before the pit!’ 
“Shall that be all? or shall he add, 
*God rest his soul whose dust is here : 
What sorrows or what sins he had 
Be lifted in a happier sphere!’ 
To him some matter—none to me— 
His tender tear or thoughtful sigh ; 
Wherever Death cuts down the tree, 
The tree must fall, and falling, lie. 
“Yet may I take, when I depart, 
At least thy comfort, to have borne, 
While yet I lived, a stalwart heart, 
Of gentler graces not forlorn ; 
Some flowers that air did not disdain 
To have displayed with decent pride ; 
Then in mine hour, the ending pain 
Borne meekly, unrepining died. 
“Tf more than this I dare demand, 
And dare to hope that Heaven shall grant, 
*Tis what thou canst not understand, 
Last relic of a perished plant! 
Thou goest with thy dry bones hence : 
’Tis ours alone, beyond the tomb, 
To look for time to recommence, 
New springs, and an immortal bloom.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Reminiscences of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By John Anderson, 
Esq., Author of “Sketches of the Edinburgh Clergy,” &e. 

Physiological Researches. By Sir B. C. Brodie, Bait., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

Jorresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of 
France. Collected and republished from the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” 

Ravenseliffe. By the ‘Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 
volumes. 

Forest Life and Forest Trees ; comprising Winter Camp-Life among the 
Loggers, and Wild-Wood Adventure. With Descriptions of Lumber- 
ing Operations on the various Rivers of Maine and New Brunswick. 
By John 8. Springer. 


A History of British India. By Charles Mac Farlane, Author of “A 
History of the French Revolution,” &e. 





In three 





This book is designed for the Anglo-Indian officer, and the student at | 


aileybury and Addiseombe, as well as for the general reader. It is rather 
distinguished by a facile cleverness than by any figher qualities; but it ful- 
fils the purpose of the compiler, which was “to give a clear and concise 
sketch of the great events of our Indian history, without embarrassing the 
reader with episodes or minor facts, and without entering into political dis- 
cussion or any other species of controversy.” The last end, perhaps, is only 
attained literally. There may be no formal controversy, but the author ex- 
hibits an animus in expressing an opinion, and sometimes by the mere use 
of terms. The narrative is brought down to the close of the last Sikh war.] 
Mark Seaworth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. By William II. G. 
Kingston, Esq., Author of “Peter the Whaler,” &¢. With Ilustra- 

tions by John Absolon. 

This is a tale of adventure, designed to exhibit the scenery and people of 
the East Indies and the Eastern Archipelago ; to describe the incidents of nau- 
tical life—as wrecks, pirates, battles, tornadoes, volcanoes, and the wonders 
of the Eastern seas ; and to inculcate a firm reliance upon Providence under 
the greatest difticulties. The framework is well enough planned for its ob- 


jects,—the pursuit of a brother in search of his little sister, who is supposed 
to have been carried off by pirates. Mr. Kingston possesses a good know. 
ledge of his subject and the classes of men which form his dramatis persone, 
and he has suflicient invention to give variety to his narrative. In the earl 
part, the didactic writer predominates too much. The story stands still 
while the author is describing an East Indiaman with the passengers, and 
the customs of the Anglo-Indians. ] 

Good in Everything ; or the Early History of Gilbert Harland. By 
Mrs. Barwell, Author of * Little Lessons for Little Learners,” &e, 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

The Doll and her Friends ; or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the 
Author of “Letters from Madras,” &e. With four Illustrations by 
Hablot K. Browne. 

[Two prettily got-up juvenile books. “Good in Everything” is the story 
of an invalid little boy, who is taken into the country by a friend of his 
mother; and the topics are descriptions and incidents of country life, caleu- 
lated to point morals within the young understanding. ‘* The Doll and her 
Friends” is a book with somewhat similar objects, in the form of a doll’s 
autobiography, descriptive of the character of children both before and after 
the doll is bought at the bazaar. ] 

England and Australia; a Poem. By Ti. E. Till. 

[The first two cantos of this poem were published in Australia as long ago as 
1847; to which the writer has since added two cantos. The piece is an imi- 
tution of Don Juan, with this difference—Byron’s disquisitions and reflections 
are only a garnish to his story; in England and Australia they are the 
staple of the piece.] 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee, 
formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdieh, Author of * The African Wanderers,” 
&e. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

[An interesting volume of well-authenticated anecdotes of the natural 
habits, the sagacious instincts, and what may be called in domestic examples 
the acquirements of animals. Some of the anecdotes take the form of story, 
and almost of biography; many of them are new; all are chosen with a 
judgment and a purpose, which give them an air of freshness. The anee- 
dotes of the different animals are classed together, and are prefaced by some 
account of the respective individualities.] 

A Treatise on Investments: being a Popular Exposition of the Advan- 
tages and Disedvantages of each kind of Investment, and of its lia- 
bility to depreciation and loss. By Robert Arthur Ward, Solicitor. 

(This book rather contains advice of a legal and practical kind as to the precau- 
tions to be adopted in investing money in the various kinds of securities, than 
informs the reader of the real character of the ditferent classes of investment, 
and the reason why one kind of property bears so much higher a rate of in- 
terest than another. There are some general observations of this kind, just, 
and useful as far as they go, but they are only general.] 

Geography for Elementary Schools. By Edward Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
&e. First Course. 

[A compact and well-arranged exhibition of the elementary facts of geogra- 
phy, descriptive as well as physical. The novelty of the book consists in its 
introduction, which presents the principles of geography in an intelligible 
though often a disguised form; the illustrations being taken from familiar 
things. This portion, properly used by the teacher, will possess the pupil 
with distinct ideas of the uses of geographical science ; imparting an interest 
to what would otherwise be dry facts, or rather words. ] 

May's Doll, Whore its Dress came from. A Book for Little Girls. 

[A doll and its dress turned into a subject for an exposition of industry ! 
The little book contains an account of the produce and manufacture of what 
the doll has on, as well as of the image itself.] 

Lives of certain Fathers of the Church. By the Author of “ Tales of 
Kirkbeck,” &c. Edited by the Reverend W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. 
Volume ITT. 

(Theology rather dominates over biography in these lives; which is no 
doubt the intention of the compiler. ‘The well-known name of Mr. Bennett 
as editor sufficiently indicates the section of the Church from which they 
emanate. } 

Robert Owen's Journal. Volume II. 

ILtustratep Works. 

The Keepsake ; 1852. Edited by Miss Power. With beautifully-finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by the first Artists, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Frederick A. Heath. 

The Court Album : Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy. En- 
graved by the dest Artists, from Drawings by John Hayter. 

[Two of the Annuals yet survive— The Keepsake,’ and “ The Cour 
Album ”; probably indebted for their longevity to their high blood. 

The Keepsake is still under the superintendence of Miss Power, the late 
editor's niece; and it presents a goodly mixture of prose and poetry—the 
old articles by the old hands. Of celebrated names, Dickens contributes an 
olla-podrida of courier’s stories, “ to be read at dusk ’’; in which there is an 
intended mixture of the satiric and the supernatural. Barry Cornwall fur- 
nishes a song; pretty, and removed from commonplace, but not ranking 
among his highest efforts. Monckton Milnes contributes ‘* Domestic Fame,” 
or rather the want of it; a poem on the resignation with which the death 
of our connexions is borne, and the scanty praise and brief memory which 
attend their departure. Hence the moral, live better at home. 

The erack piece of the book is Carlyle’s on the Opera. Mr. Carlyle has 
not sent something that was at hand, or thrown off anything on the spur of 
the moment, but set himself to write down to his company, and do his best 
in that way. The paper is written in the character of a travelling and phi- 
losophie American, who pours forth his thoughts on the opera; the topics 
being the deterioration of music as an art, the small beneficial result 
that follows so much outlay and such a combination of artistical skill, the 
amount of training bestowed on the singers and dancers, greater than that 
which produces great men, and the company before the curtain, together 
with retlections thereanent. It is a piece of forcible description, and of 
thoughtful though perhaps rather onesided reflection. 

The Court Album consists of twelve portraits of the female aristocracy 
accompanied by heraldic notices of the lady’s family, and that of her hus- 
band if she is married. The heads are after drawings by Hayter, all in one 
uniform style, as if the artist only looked at nature from one point of view ; 
the letterpress varies from the merest genealogy to anecdotes of ancestry from 
Froissart and others; the binding is an imitation of the massiveness of the 
old style, the colours green and gold.] 

Recollections of a Tour in the Ionian Islands, Greece, and Constanti- 
nople. Part IV. 

(The fourth part of this handsome work is, in subject, one of the most in- 

teresting yet issued; comprising designs of the Temples of Jupiter Olym- 

pius and of the Winds, of the Acropolis, a general view of Athens from 

the Lyeabettus, and some further subjects from the city of Pallas.] 
ALMANACK, 

The British Almanack and Companion of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, for the year of our Lord 1852, being Bissextile, 
or Leap Year. 

[In entering its second quarter of a century, the British Almanack looks as 
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fresh as ever, with its calendar and necessary information. The ‘ Com- 
panion”’ has taken a new lease ; and keeps up with the annus mirabilis. It 
contains a capital account of the Great Exhibition ; a very good ye on 
the County Courts, albeit rather encyclopedically antiquarian in the history ; 
a good review of the progress of Railways; and an analysis of the Popula- 
tion, taken from the Introduction to the last Census; besides the usual 
variety of matters classed and digested. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's, by Con- 
nop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, at his fourth Visitation, in 
October 1851. 

Remarks on National Christianity an article of the Christian Faith: a 
Sermon preached in the parish-church of Kidderminster, by Charles 
Wordsworth, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

The Church of England on her Trial before the Nations of the Earth. 

Wiseman versus I’ascal the Younger, &e. 

The Jew Question Considered, &e. By Veritas. 

The Martyrs of Russia. By J. Michelet, Author of “ Priests, Women, 
and Families.” Translated by permission of the Author. 

The Common Lodging-houses Act, 1851; and the Labouring Classes’ 
Lodging-houses Act, 1851, &e. Adapted and arranged by Robert A. 
Strange, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

Remarks on the Plea of Insanity, and on the Management of Criminal 
Lunatics. By William Wood, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Medical Officer of Bethlem Hospital. 

On Improving the Condition of the Insane. By Ilenry Monro, M.B. 
Oxon., Ke. 

Customs Administrators and Customs Reformers, &e. 
O'Dowd, Esq., Burrister-at-law. Part I 

Magnetoid Currents, their Forces and Directions ; 
of ae Magnetoscope: a series of Experiments. 





James 


with . Description 
By J. N. Rutter, 


F.R.A.S. ‘To which is subjoined, a Letter from W ‘iia. King, Esq. 
M.D. C antab. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 12th November, at Starston Rectory, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Hoppe r, of a daughter, 
On the loth, at Broome Park, the seat of Sir Benjamin Bredie, Bart., the Lady 


Maria Brodie, of a son. 
On the I7th, at the Rectory, 
George Robert Winter, of a son. 
On the Iith, at Coatham Hall, 
Esq., of a daughter, 
On the 19th, in Grosvenor Crescent, 
daughter. 
Late ly, 


East Bradenham, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. 


Durham, the Wife of George Pearson Wilkinson, 
the Wife of Coloncl Thomas Wood, of a 


Berks, the Hon. 
MARRIAC 
Canada, Re 
William Meek Farmer, 

ptain J. Sidney Farrell, 


at Cumnor Vicarage, Mrs. Charles F. O. Spencer, of a son. 






ginald Onslow Farmer, Esq., Royal 
Esq., of Nonsuch Park, 
Royal Artillery. 


On the Ist October, at Bytown, 
Artillery, youngest son of the late 
Surrey, to Geraldine, daughter of Ca 


On the Ist November, in the Cathedrs al, Gibraltar, Sir George Henry Scott Douglas, 
Bart., of Springwood Park and Longnewton, late Captain ‘Thirty-fourth Regiment, 


to Maria Juana Petronila, eldest daughter of Francisco Sanchez di Pina, Esq., of 
Gibraltar. 

On the llth, at Iver, Bucks, Henry Rudyerd, son of the late Colonel Rudyerd, 
R.E., to Susan Frances, second daughter of the late Rev. Edward Ward. 

On the 12th, at Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts, the Rev. Herbert Napleton Beaver, 
Vicar of Gringley, eldest son of the late Major Beaver, of H.M. Nineteenth Foot, to 
Martha, Widow of the late John Dossor, Esq., of Hull, and eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Corringham, Esq., Misterton, of Notts. 

On the 18th, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. James Pulling, B.D., Master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Elizabeth Mary, youngest daughter of Chris- 
topher Hodgson, Esq., of Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

On the 18th, at Thorpe Church, near Norwich, Berkeley Augustus Macdonald 
Maepherson, Esq., only son of the late Major Macpherson and Lady Barton, of Mon- 
tagu Place, to Charlotte Rebecca Brooksbank, youngest daug rhter of Sir George 
Stracey, Bart., of Thorpe next Norwich. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, William Curteis Whelan, Esq , 
ronden Hall, Kent, to Katharine Frances, eldest daughter of J. R. Planché, 
Michael's Grove Lodge, Brompton. 

On the 20th, at St. Marylebone Church, Edward Walter, youngest son of the late 
Sir Vyell Vyvyan, Bart., of Trelowarren, Cornwall, to Agnes Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Joseph Reid, Esq., of Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park. 

DEATHS. 
Lieutenant Roger Lucius Curtis, 


Esq., 


On the 19th October, at Bahia, 


Majesty's steamer Locust, second 3on of Vice-Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart. ; in 
his 35th year. | 
On the 11th November, at Bath, the Hon. Mary Anne Agnes Southwell, daughter 


of the late Thomas Dillon, Esq. of Mount Dillon, and Widow of the late Ion. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Southwell. 

On the 12th, at Chatenay, near Tours, 
Alfred Harris, and daughter of the late Very Rev. 
in her 58th year. 

On the 13th, in Catherine Street, Stamford Street, Mr. William Tindal, for nearly 
thirty years known to the collectors of books, prints, and coins, as clerk of the 
to Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington Street, Strand. 

On the 13th, at High Wycombe, Bucks, Thomas Edmonds, amember of the Socie- 
ty of Friends; in his 94th year. 

On the 13th, at Bath, in consequence of a wound received at the battle of Chilli- 
anwallah, on the 13th of January 1849, Lieutenant-Colonel Paynter, C.B ite 
comn anding her Majesty’s Twenty- fourth Regiment of Foot; in his 40th ye 

On the Mth, in Laystall Street, Liquorpond Street, Holborn, Elizabeth, 
James Clark, Esq.; in her 93d year. 

— the Mth, at Schwalbach, very suddenly, of paralysis of the lungs, the Lady 

Fard. 

On the Mth, in Edward Street, Portman Square, the Rev. for 
upwards of nineteen years minister of St. Paul's, Marylebone. 

On the lith, in Wilton Crescent, Belgrave Square, George Maule, Esq., Solicitor of 
her Majesty's Treasury. 

On the Lith, in London, the Right Hon. 
92d year. 

On the 16th, at Luscombe, Charles Hoare, Esq., of Fleet Street, and of Luscombe, 
Devon; in his 85th year. 

Ou the 18th, at Br amshill House , Sir John Cope, 


~ NAVAL GAZETTE. | 


12.- Corps of Royal Marines—Col. and See. 


Maria, Widow of the Hon. and Rev. Themas 
George Markham, Dean of York; 


sales 





Re lic t of 


J. Hobart Caunter, 


Marjory Dowager Lady Saltoun; in her 


Bart. 





Apmiratty, Nov. Commandant D. A. 


Gibsone vo be Col. Commandant, vice Parke, promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. 
Unatt. ; Capt. and Brevet Major J. Clarke, to be Lieut.-Col.; First Lieut. and Adjt. 
P. H. Fellowes to be Capt. vice Clarke, promoted; Sec. Lieut. A. T. 5. Cuttler to be 


First Lieut. vice Fellowes, promoted, 

ApMira.ty, Nov. 12.—Corps of Royal Marines 
Adjt. vice Fellows, promoted. 

Apmirarty, Nov. 19.— Corps of Royal Marines—Col. Sec.-Commandant D. J. Bal- 
lingall to be Col. Commandant, vice Gibsone, who retires on full pay ; Lieut.-Col. J 
Whylock to be Col. Sec. Commandant, vice Ballingall, promoted ; Brevet Major J 
Tothill to be Lieut.-Col. vice Whylock, promoted ; First Lieut. Ww C. P. Elhott to 
be Capt. vice Tothill, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. W. Taylor to be First Lieut. vice Elliott, 
promoted, 


First Lieut. W. M. Mansell to be 








MILITARY GAZE (TE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 18.—10th Regt. Light Drags.— Brevet Col. F. C. Griffiths, from 
half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. 3d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. 
T. Van Straubenzee, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Sir J. Dennis, promoted ; 








of He- | 


commanding her | 





Capt. J. T. Airey to be Major, without purchase, vice Van Straubenzee; Lieut. K. 
M: Kenzie to be Capt. without purchase, vice Airey; Ensign 8. Ramadge to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice M‘Kenzie. 54th Foot— “Major W. Y. Moore to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase, vice Fane, promoted; Brevet Major J. R. Wheeler to be 
Major without purchase, vice Moore; Lieut. L. T. Cave to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Wheeler. _ Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Walter to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Campbell, promoted; Brevet Major J. G. Champion to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Walter; Lieut. G. J. Dowdall to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Champion. 

Cipe Mounted Ritlemen 
purchase, vice Somerset, promoted ; 


Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Sutton to be Lieut.-Col. without 
Brevet Major T. Donovan to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Sutton; Lieut. J. Salis to be Capt. without purchase, vice Glubb, dec. ; 
Ensign F. Smyth to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Salis. 

Brevet.—Col. P. Brown, Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
to be Major-Gen. in the Army. 

Royal Marines.—To be Cols in the Army—Lieut.-Coi. H. J. Murton, upon the 

Retired List; Lieut.-Col. J. Walker, upon the Retired List. 

Orrice or Oxpxnance, Nov. 17.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet Col. A. Mac- 
lachlan to Le Col.; Brevet Col. E. Sabine to be Col. ; Lieut.-Col. J. A. Chalmer to 
be Col. vice Campbell, removed as a General Officer; Brevet Col. F. BR. Chesney to 
be Col. vice Turner, removed as a General Officer; Brevet Major W. H. Pickering 
to be Licut.-Col. vice Chalmer; Brevet Major J. W. Collington to be Lieut.-Col, 
vice Chesney; Sec. Capt. H. J. Thomas to be Capt. vice Pickering; Sec. Capt. G. 
Graydou to be Capt. vice Collington; First Lieut. F. H. Chancellor to be Sec. Capt. 
vice Thomas; First Lieut. C. Waller to be Sec. Capt. vice Graydon; Sec. Lieut. J. 
Il. Peile to be Virst Lieut. vice Chancellor; Sec. Lieut. J. Kelly to be First Lieut. 
vice Wall r. 

Corps of Royal Engineers Lieut.-Col. A. Emmett to be Col. vice Lewis, removed 
as a General Officer: Lieut.-Col. W. C. Ward to be Col. vice Harding, removed as a 
General Offcer; Brevet M: ijor T. Hore to be Lient.-Col. vice Emmett; Brevet Lieut. 





Col. T. Foster to be Lieut.-Col.; Brevet Major J. I. Hope to be Lient.-Col. viee 
Ward; Sec. Capt. J. W. Gordon to be Capt. vice Hore; Sec. Capt. M. Dill to be 
Capt. vice Hope; First Lieut. D. Galton to be Sec. Capt.; First Lieut. H. W. Bare 


LD. Scott to be See. Capt. vice 


low to be Sec. Capt. viee Gordon; First Lieut. H. Y. vi 
Lieut. M. 8. Whit- 


Dill; Sec. Lieut. E. Bridge to be First Lieut. vice Barlow ; Sec. 
more to be First | Baows. vice Scott. 
Wanr-orrice, Nov. 21.— 6th Regt. Gent. tobe Cornet, by 


of Drags.—A. P. Jones, 
>. W. Paulet, Gent. to be 


7th Light Drags. 


purchase, viet w heatcroft, promoted. 

Cornet, by purchase, vice Aytoun. 15th Light Drags.—W. E. Stuart, Gent. to be 

Cornet, by purchase, vice Harnett, promoted. 17th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. F. 

Tollemache, from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut. vice H. St. George, who exchanges. 
| Coldstream Guards—Ensign H. Tower, from the 48th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. 


Lieut. F. Connor to be 
Ensign Lord Charles E. 
H. J. M. Chapman, 
C, H. Massey, from 


vice Hon. G. C, 
Capt. without purchase, vice Oldham, 
lay to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Connor, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 7th Foot—Ensign the Hon. 
68th Foot, to Licut. by purchase, vice Tritton, who retires. 9th Foot G. 
Tr. Fairfax, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Wilkinson, prom. 12th Foot—Lieut. G, 
L. Studdert, Say gs ipe Mounted Ritlemen, to be Lieut. vice Goodrich, who exchanges. 


C. Eliot, promoted. 2d Foot 
killed in action; 

6th Foot—G. 
rE. 


by purchase, 





13th Foot . P. Long, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Somerset, promoted. 
léth Foot J W. Freeman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stacpoole, who 
retires, 19th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Moore to be Capt. by purchase, vice C amphe li, who 
retires; Ensign O. A. Grimston to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Moore; H. L. W. 
Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grimston. 23d Foot Second Lieut. 
H. Bathurst to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Holland, who retires. 30th Foot— 
A. H. Williamson, Gent. to be Enzign, by purchase, vice Bennett, promoted. 35th 
Foot—J. O. Vandeleur, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wright, promoted. 38th 
Foot—A. Brooksbank, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Craster, promoted. 40th 


from half-pay Unatt. to be C apt. viee Brevet Major H. D. 
Cowper, who exchanges ; Lieut. F. B. Drew to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cochrane, 
who retires; Ensign A. A. W. Lea to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Drew; T. Bolton, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Lea; Lieut. H. C. Wise to ‘be Adjt. vice Drew, pro. 
13d Foot—-Lord Eustace Cecil to be Ensign, by purchase, vice the Hon. R. Monck, 
promoted; H. B. Houson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilmot, promoted. 
65th Foot—Serg.-Major E. Withers to be Quartermaster, vice Paul, h 
Foot—C. W. Sherlock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sergeant, who retires. 
75th Foot—T. Arundell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rivers, promoted. 
77th Foot—Lieut. H. St. George, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Tolle- 
mache, who exchanges ; G. E. Copley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pechell, 
promote ad; T.E smonde, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rickman, promoted. 
80th Foot —R. Swift, Gent. to be E nsign, by purchase, vice Sullivan, promoted, 82d 
Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. Stewart, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. Slater, who exchanges; Capt. E. B. = ule to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Stewart, who retires; Lieut. F. E. Tighe to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hale; 
Ensign W. Barron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tighe ; H. Apreece, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Barron. 93d Foot—J. Wemyss, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Burroug hs, promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—G. 8. Windham to be Second Lieut. by pur. vice Trafford, appoint- 
ed to 5lst Foot. a 

Ist West India Regt.—E. S. Harrison, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. viec 
Blaikie, appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 2d West India Regt.—G. B. Dawson, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without par. vice Patterson, promoted, 3d West India Regt.— 
R. B. Hunte, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Rogers, promoted; W.H. Hill, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without pur. vice Hamilton, dec.; H. Lamont, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without pur. vice Knott, promoted, 

Royal Newfoundland Companies 
vice King, removed to 94th Foot. : 

Cape Mounted Riflemen— Lieut. T. W. Goodrich, from the 12th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Studdert, who exchanges; J. P. Cox, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice 
Smyth, promoted. : 

Gold Coast Corps—Quartermaster-Serg. R. Jones, from the Ist West India Regt. 
to be Ensign, without pur. vice Thompson, whose promotion has been cancelled, 

Brevet— Lieut.-Col. J. Austen, Unatt. to be Col. in the Army. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. J. W. Dalgety (Capt. of Companies of Gent. 
Cadets at the Royal Mil. Coll.); Capt. R. Daly (Capt. of Companies of Gent. Cadets 
at the Royal Mil. Coll. Brevet Major T. Donnelly, of the East India Company's 
Service, to have the temporary rank of Major while ‘employed at the Military Semi- 
nary at Addiscombe. 


Foot— Capt. J. Cochrane, 


‘dec. 7 











A. S. Quill, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur, 


the Brevet of the East India Company's Forces is 
postponed till next week.) 


y nd i 
COMMERCIAL GAZET TE. 
Tuesday, November 18. 

Partxersuirs Disso.vep.—Ayars and Hamilton, Lower Shadwell, wharfingers— 
Evans and Nicholson, Manchester, merchants—M‘Vitie and Shankland, Liverpool, 
coal-merchants— Lemon, Brothers ; as far as regards O. Lemon—Milnes and Sale, 
Leominster, attornies--Millican aud Wells, Northampton, coal-merchants— Wind- 
ram and Winterton, Leicester, trimmers— Dudley and Son, Norbriggs, Chesterfield, 
spade-manufacturers—A. and H. Gorton, Tichborne Street, pork-butchers- J. Max- 
well and Co., W. Maxwell and Co., and W.and 8, Maxwell and Co., Carlisle, Bramp- 
ton, and Penrith, Cumberland, and Neweastle-on-Tyne, butter-factors; as far as 
regards 8S. Maxwell—Coe and Hedley, Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturers —Marwood 
and Bodkin, Crown Wharf, Shad Thames, coal-merchants—Roberts and Pierce, 
Ruthin, Denbighshire, and Roberts and Co., Denbigh, drapers—Marshall and Co., 
Strand, g 
Bankuvuprs.—Sananand Nicenoras T. Isnerwoop, Ludgate Hill, house-decorators, 
to surrender Nov. 24, Jan. 1: solicitors, Reid and Co. Friday Street; official as- 
cnee, Bell, Coleman Street Building r3s—Tuomas James Loveu and Cuaries Wit- 
uiam L ewrs, Great St. Helen’s, drys: ulters, Dee. 1, Jan. 8: solicitors, Fry and Lox- 
ley, Cheapside ; official assi; gnee, Sell, Coleman Street Buildings—Wittiam Wurre, 
Winchester, builder, Nov. 38, Jan. 2: solicitors, Sanger, Essex Court; Edwards and 
Godwin, Winchester; official assignee, Cannan, Alde rmanbury- Groror Wake LING, 
Chelmsford, auctioneer, Nov. 29, Jan. 10: solicitors, Trebern and White, Barge 
Yard ; Chalk and Meggy, Chelmsford; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street 
Srenckr Asutix, Eastcheap, corn-factor, Dec. 5, Jan. 30: solicitor, Murray, 
London Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joun CusTankr, 
Greenwich, miller, Nov. 29, an. 10: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry 
Chambers; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Arcuimatp Movat, 
Creed Lane, wine-merchant, Dec. 2, Jan. 6: solicitors, Young and Son, Mark Lane; 
official assignee, Groom, Abchureh Lane—Ricnarp Wituiam Dapp, Chatham, 
= tualler, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Cox and Sons, Sise ames official assignee, 
Graham, Cole man Street—Joun FULLER, Ely, stone-mason, Nov. 28, Dec. 23: solici- 
tors, Pickering and Co. Lincoln's Inn; Archer, Ely; official assignee, Stansfeld, 


[From want of space, 
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Basinghal Shes — Dens CLARKE Sanrorp, Paternoster om, 

5, 23: solicitor, Innes, Billiter Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street — Joun Wuirwam jun. Huddersfie ‘ld, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Dec. 
1, 22: solicitors, Floyd, Huddersticld ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; offic . assig- 
nee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Hitz, Thorne, Yorkshire, wine-merchant, Dec. 6, Jan. 10: 
solicitors, England and Son, Hull; Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, 
Shefticld — Tuomas Carr, Doncaster, innkeeper, Dec. 6, Jan. 10: solicitor, Smith, 
Doncaster; official assignee, Freeman, Sheffield — Ricuarp Cotsins, Clitheroe, 
grocer, Nov. 28, Dee. 19: solic itors, Sutton, Manche ster; Blackhurst and Son, 
Preston; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—Joun rWIsLE, Radcliffe, cotton- 
manufacturer, Nov. 28, Dec. 19: solicitors, Sale and Co Manchester; official assig- 
nee, Lee, Manchester—Tuomas Fray, Wigan, check-manufacturer, Dec. 2, 13: so- 
licitor, Mayhew, Wigan; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divivenvs.— Dec. 8, Odell, Clophill, Bedfordshire, grocer — Dec. 8, Summers, Bath 
Street, City Road, pawnbroker—Dec, 12, Leaman and Andrew, Fenchurch Street, 
mahogany-merchants— Dec. 9, Smith, Shide, Newport, Isle of Wight, brick-maker- 
Dec. 10, Phillips, Cardiff, linen-draper—Dee. 15, H. and J, Davis, Chalford, Glou- 
cestershire, clothiers— Dec. 10, Pownall, Manchester, brewer—Dee. 9, Miller and 
Street, Lancaster, builders—Dee. 10, Dethick and Kay, Newton Heath, Manchester, 
brewers—Dec. 9, Whitehead, Lancaster, cabinet-maker—Dee. 15, Miteliell and 
Binns, Barnsley, iron-founders—Dee. 9,G. & R. Cappur, Nantwich, cheese-factors. 

Cexriricat To be granted, untess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 10, Laing, Halifax, draper—Dee. 10, J. and G. J. Whitfield, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, cheesemongers—Dec. 10, Davis, Northampton, currier--Dec. 10, 
Leech, C hicheste t, apothecary—Dec. 10, Levy, White’s Row, Spitaliields, mac- 
caroni-manufacturer—Dee. 10, Cundall, Old Bond Street, publis sher—Dec. 31, Fer- 
man and Frow, Hull, joiners— Dec. 9, Collins, Clitheroe, provision-dealer— Dec. 9, 
Crankshaw, Colne, Lancashire, cotton-spinner Dee. 
chant—Dec. 11, Welch, Sedgley, iron-manufacturer—Dec. 11, Cox, Smethwick, 
Staffordshire, iron-manufacturer— Dec. 11, Beach, Bradford, Yorkshire, apothecary. 

Decrarations or Divivenps.— Lord, Rochdale, sheep-salesman ; div. of ls. |d. any 
Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester—J. and T. Hoyle, Salford, cotton-manufacturers ; 
first div. of 5s. 6d. and first div. of 14s. 9}d. on the separate estate of J. Hoyle, Nov. 
27, or any subsequent Thursday ; Lee » Manchester—Rideout, Nottingham, glove- 
manufacturer; first div. of 9s. Nov. 22, or any snbsequent alternate Saturday until 
August 1; Bittleston, Nottingham—-Dickenson, Wolverhampton, corn-merchant ; 


stationer, ry 
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first div. of 1s, 8d. Nov. 20, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham— Mae 
Gibbon and Galbreath, Hull, merchants; second div. of 1s, 10\¢. and first div. of 5d. 





on the separate estate of J. Mac Gibbon, Nov. 18, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcn SeQUESTRATIONS.—Scott, Craigrothie, 
Dec. 17— Davidson, Aberdeen, grocer, Nov. 2, Dec. 16 —Wilson, Glasgow, tailor, 
Nov. 21, Dec. 13—Gordon, Aberdeen, innkeeper, Nov, 22, Dee. 13—Brown, Glas- 
ow, accountant, Nov. 21, Dec. 12-- Hende rson, Glas zOw, chemical-manufacturer, 


voy. 24, Dec. 15—Fleming, Paisley, pawnbroke r, Nov. 22, Dee. 


Vifeshire, manufacturer, Nov. 24, 


Friday, November 21. 

Partnersuirs Disso.vep.— Wilkins and Co. Great Queen Strect, estate-agents— 
Denne and Pierce, Farringdon Street, ironmongers— Miller and Jones, Liverpool, 
engravers -Bre ttells and Roberts, Northampton, ironmongers—Tustin and Barlow, 
Bride Court, attornies—Goldstein and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants— 
Rogers and Hammond, Marylebone Street, drapers—Nugent and Eldridge, Gravel 
Lane, groc ers—Swallow and Brierly, Huddersfield, woollen-manutacturers— Kay and 
Co, Manchester, printers; as far as regards J. Kay —Benson and Piilbrick, Ayles- 
bury, attornies— Battcock and Co. arlton Stre« t, Regent Street, wine-merchants — 
Taylor and Foxwell, Bristol, coal-merchants—G. and J. Wilson, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, drapers— Brothers and Railtons, Blackburn, manufacturers of fire-clay retorts 
—Millwood and Co. Kensington, lime-mereh: ants; as far as regards A. Samels—J. 
and E. Davenport, Birmingham, maltsters—Ellis and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard, ware- 
housemen; as far as regards J. E. Churchill—Bowers and Blacklock, Manchester, 
rope-manufacturers—Hilton and Webster, Manchester, cotton-spinners Roberts 
and Co. Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, iron- -manufac turers; as far as regards R. Mor- 
ris—Ginther and Co. Upper Thames Street, commission-merchants—J. and J. R. 
Andrews, Gloucester, grocers—Taylor and Cow land, St. Martin’s Lane, tailors—M. 
and J. Burt, Torquay, linen-drapers—Bredin and Comi Liverpool, Irish provi- 
sion-merchants—S. and R. Morris, Coventry, maltsters—K. and R.5. Young, Staple- 
ford Abbot, Essex, farmers—Potts and Nixon, Stockport, grocers—Ormiston and 
Co, Edinburgh, bakers ; as far as regards C. W. M‘Queen. 

Bankrvurts.—Joun Custance, (and not Cusraner, as before advertised,) Green- 
wich, miller, to surrender November 29, January 10: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. 
Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Tnomas 
Patient, Saffron Walden, cooper, November 29, Jamu: ary 16: solici ors, Sharpe 
and Co. Bedford Row; Thurgoods, Saffron Walden, Essex ; official ass Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—ALFRED Braproxp, Assembly Row, Mile End Road, 
victualler, Nov. 29, Jan. 16: solicitors, Shaen and Grant, Kennington Cross ; offici: il 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Sotomon Sotomon, Strand, tailor, Nov. 28, 
Dec. 31: solicitor, Finney, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street —Ienry Wootr and Isaac Lyons, Cripplegate Buildings, umbrella-manufac- 
turers, Dec. 3, Jan. 2: solicitor, Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basin hall Street—Win.iiam Evans, Banbury, ironmonger, Dec. 2, Jan. 
2: solicitor, Aplin, ares ; Official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Epwarp 
SILLs CLARKE, St. , baker, Dec. 2, Jan. 6: solicitor, [obler, Bucklers- 
bury ; official eesignes, "Graha am, Coleman Street—Tuomas Bansxsum, Pall Mall East 
wine-merchant, Dec. 5, Jan.6: solicitor, Annesley, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; offi- 
cial assignee, Edward, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Strect— Wittiam Rowinxson, 
West Lynn, Norfolk, grocer, December 5, January 6: solicitors, Reed and Co. 


























Friday Street; official assignee, roan, Abehurch Lane, Lombard Street 
James Tuomas Jonzs, Rathbone Place, warchouseman, Dec. 1, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Watson and Roscoe, Worship Street; “offic al ¢ tell, Coleman Street Build- 





solicitors, Marten and 
Ru — 
— t, 30: 


Jan. 6: 


ings— WILLIAM Knock, Eton, nurseryman, . 
Cebemen Strect Buildings 


Co. Mincing Lane; official assignee, Bell, 
Sranrorp and Benxsamin Lewis, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, cugineers, 
solicitors, Hollond, West Bromwich; Hodgson, Birmingh un; official 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Tuomas Avant, Bridport, music-seller, Dee. 2, 2: 
citors, Gundry, Bridport; Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, HMernaman, Exeter 
MATTHEW Mumrorp, Dittisham, Devonshire, ler, Nov. 28, Jec. 23: solicitors, 
Bryett, Totness; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter— Davin 
Hatrieip Leceort, Brigg, Lincolnshire, joiner, Dec. 3, 31: solicitor, Stamp, Hull; 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Wicuiam Prircnarp, Liverpool, tea-merchant, 
Dec. 3, 23: solicitors, Harvey and Falcon, Liv erpool ; official assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool- Jouy Stewart Rrrson, Liverpool, printer, Dec. 2, 22: solicitors, Robin- 
son and Duke, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Live rpool. 

Divipenps.— Dec. 12, F. and G. La Mark, Water Lane, Tower Street, ship-brokers 
—Dec. 16, Keen and Langford, John Street, Pentonville, brewers— Dee. 16, Parker, 
Oxford, brewer—Dec. 16, Woodbridge, Mincing Lane, colonial-broker—-Dee. 16, 
Solomons, Basinghall Street, merchant— Dec. 22, Clifton, Brandon, Suffolk, brewer— 
Dec. 17, Coleman, Coveutry, chemist —Dec. 19, Phillips, Cardiff, linen-draper— Dee. 
19, Clifton and Rawle, Bristol, wine-merchants— Dec. 19, R. and F. R. Hazard, Bris- 
tol, victuallers— Dec. 23, Grey, Sunderland, draper—Dec. 16, Wallace, Carlisle, gro- 
cer—Dee. 1, Evans, Manchester, banker— Dec. 12, Hervey, Halifax, spirit-merchant 
Dec. 13, Jepson, Sheffield, grocer—Dee. 16, Derham, Leeds, and Hind and Derham, 
Dolphinholme, Lancashire, worsted-spinners—Dec. 15,a Robinson and Moore, 
Wakefield, spinners. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Dee. 15, Hayhow, Ratcliffe Highway, boot-maker—Dec. 16, Holman, 
Bath, draper— Dec. 15, Hayes, St. John’s Lane, stereotype a Dec. 12, Mer- 
cer, Church Passage, Spital Square, silk-merchant—Dec. 13, W. J. and C. Paxman, 
Hare Street, Bethnal Green, silk-dyers— Dee. 13, Granville, Pic cadilly, lodging- 
house-keeper—Dec. 2 22, Allan, Carmarthen, tea-dealer—Dee. 15, Raphael, Liverpool, 
jeweller— Dec. 13, W. and F. Pashley, Shettie ld, table-knife-manufacturers—Dec. 
12, Speak, Halifax, stuff-manufacturer— Dec. 13, Nicholson, Sheffield, surge on. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.— Nicholson, York, tailor; first div. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
4, or any subsequent Thursday; Freeman, Leeds—G. and H. A cate vonden, 
merchants; fifth div. of 5}d. Dec, 4, or any subsequent Freeman, 
Lreeds—Hobson, Wellingborough, corn-dealer; first div. of 3s. 8d. Nov. 25, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Nihcolson, Basinghall Street — W. and F. Fincher, Ivy 
Bridge, paper-manufacturers ; second and final div. of lid. Nov, 22, 29, and Dee. 
6; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Williams, Exeter, wine-merchant; of 10s. 

























first div. 





any Tuesday after the 25th inst.; Hirtzel, Exeter—Collins and Rose, Bewdley, 
carpet-manufacturers ; first div. of 5s. 64d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. 
Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS.— Hoome, Gi: ow, druggist, Nov. 27, Dec. 18—Cum- 






ming, Dundee, engraver, Nov. 28, Dec. 19—Forsythe, Udale, Cromarty, farmer, 
Nov. 26, Dec. 17—Minto, Carnoustie, surgeon, Nov. 27, Dee -Mitchell, Aber- 
deen, painter, Nov. 29, Dec. 20--R. and J. Gray, Uddingston, row, manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, Nov. 26, Dec, 17—M‘henzie, gow, ironmon- 


ger, Nov, 26, Dec. 17—Atkinson and Co. Glasgow, merchants, Noy. 26, Dec. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 








































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd Monday. Tuesday. We dnes.| Thurs. | Friday Ye 
3 per Cent Consols ..cccccscee.cecevecece ose 953 If 99 sf | 985 
Ditto for Account 98) | 98 99 994 99 | ot) 
3 per Cents Reduced. | 97% | 978 9S} 98 98h | O88 
33 per Cents ....... 988 9n§ 994 99} 995 998 
Long Annuities .. i— 7 7 | 7 7 7 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent «. ° 218} 2143 15 } 215 2143 | 215 
India Stock, 10} per Cy ° 2624 — 2644 263 2643 — 
Exchequer Bills, lid on t a m. ol pm. | p2 55 a2 55 + 8S 
ludia Bonds 3 per Cent .........-0eee. -| Spm —_ 61 — — | 6 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. «ccccesescevcces 5p. Ct 73 |, Massachusetts (Sterling p.¢ Ct.; 106) 
Belgian.. — |! so | MENICAN cesecececececes ° 233 
Ditto..... - Michigan .. ; — — 
Brazilian... — 93h |, Mississippi . 6«— 
-- 45 || New York.... 5— 
— {| Olalo .ccece ove 6— 
— | | Pennsylvania . 56 - 
— | | Peruvian, 5 
— 90} Portugues i 
French s.— sift. | Ditto. ... as=— 
Ditto i — | Russian i6— 
Indiana.. i 74 Spanish . 56 — 21 
Illinois ... 6 — 64 Ditto ...... 3- 303 
Kentucky .. = —_ Ditto (Passive) FT } 
Louisiana (St «5 — | 90exd. | Ditto Coupons 8 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — | Bod Venezuela Active.......cccerevece | 508 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratiways— Baxnks— | 
Caledonian ........+ li} Australasiat.......0.-eeeceeees | 34 
Edinburgh aad ¢ 4 iti i -- 
Eastern Counties . 6} o 10} 
Great Northern .. 173 . e — 
Gr South. and 353 London and Westminster ° 29 
Great Western .....ececeeeeeeees 5 London Juint Stock...... . — 
Hull and Selby ........... luz National of Ireland . — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire as National Provincial, —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......+++- { 77} Provincial of Ireland, 43} 
London Brighton aud South Coas: 94s Union of Australia, . 355 
London and Blackwall, .........- | 73 Union of London...... eascevese 153 
London and Norti-western . ' A MiNEs— 
Midland .....ccececeseceees es 56} Bolan0s..cese cccscccsesevesere —_ 
North British oe 64 Brazilian Imper! ial . —_— 
Scottish Central......... “| Mi Ditto (St. John del es 293 
South-eastern and Dover . o- 20§ | Cobre Copper ....... *- 33} 
South-western . a6 | MiscELLANrous— 
York, Newee | 18} | Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North Midland soeeeere 21g Canada ...ccccececees ee 473 
Docks General Steam .... tee 273 
East ‘and West India. ......+.. eee 1is Peninsular and Oriental Steam 71 
London ... ee ° lly Royal Mail Steam ° 793 
St. Katherine .... (— South Australian ... 234 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Saturday, the loth day of Noy. 1851. 
ISSUE DEPAKTMENT. 
cocce ove £29, 114,435 Government Debt... 
Other Securities ... 


eoecevecees £11,015,108 
2,984,900 


Notes issued ........ 








Gold Coin and Bullion +. 15,081,060 
Silver Bullion, ..+.seeeeevevese 33,375 
£29, 114,435 £29,114,435 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 










Proprietors’ Capital . + £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

Rest . 3,180,188 cluding Dead W —_ — > 

Public Depo: os 6,938,290 — Securities. 1,818. 

Other Deposits «- 9,308,599 y 7. 528, ~ 

Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,189,609 be "580,909 
£35,169 ,986 £35,169,986 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 































































BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17. 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 — Lron, British Bars . 6 26.. 510 0 
EE GD cansoncnvncsabsnsocace 4103 Le ad, lritish Pig..... 17 0 © ..17 5 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard .........-. 0 5 4 Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 lo 0... 0 6 0 
GRAIN, ‘mare Lane, Nov. 21. ' 
ss 68 
0 28 Maple..... Soto 32 Oats, Feed .. 17 to 18 
1—25 White .... 27—28 Fine .. 18—19 
) . q Boilers ... 30—32 Poland .. : 
| Mi alt, Urd. ° Beans, Ticks, 23—30 | Fine .. : 
Fine . 52 ss oscecses 3 Potato .... 
| Peas, Hog .. 0 — 0 | Indiz Fine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Nov. 15. 
Wheat,... 3t 2s. Sd. | Wheat .... 36s. Ad. BPO. ccccee Od, 
Barley % Harley 7 Beans Ss 
Oats .. 5 | Oats .ecceee 1 Peas ” 

PROVISIONS. 
Town-made . 40s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds — 38 Carlow, 4t. 2s. to 4/. 6». per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 36 Bacon, Lrish -per ewt. 46s. to 48s, 
Norfolk and Stoc kton cevcescece 31 — 34 | Cheese, Cheshire . 42 — 66 
American — 23 De rby I ai — it 
Canadian — 22 Hams, York . — 62 
Bread, 5jd. to 64d. the 4lb. loaf Eggs, French, ‘per 120, 4s. 34. to és. ra 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NewGare anp LeavpEnnate.* Smiruricro.* Heap or Carrie at 
8. ¢ s. a, SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 2to2 8 Friday. Monday 
Mutton 2 8—3 2 Beasts. 1,240 ..... 4,805 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4 Sheep . 4,850 ..... 24,060 
Pork .. 2 8~—3 4 Calves, 275 . 300 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 0 Pigs... 485 ..005 450 
on) o'sink the offal, per 
WOOL. 
Kent Pockets....... . to 145s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134d 
Choice ditto .. — 240 Wether and Ewe. 10 — 1h 
Sussex ditto .. — 120 ‘Leicester Hogget and 13 — 0 
Farnham ditto — 200 Pine Combing......-.eeeeeeeeeee 103 — 113 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMmBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirecuaret, 
seese 74s. to S08 73s. to 75s. ... 
° 69 — 76 55 — 60 
»> oOo O o— 0 
- 3 — 86 86 — 88 
soececcccece 24 — 28 21 — 23 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES 
Rape Oil... eee eseeeee perewt. £1 11 © rea, Souchong, fine, _— Ib.. 1s. OF. to 2. 2d. 

Ketined .. . eooseee 113 0} Congou, fine ......+.0+- 14—17 
Linseed Oil 2... .ceeeeeeeeeees 1 8 6! Pekoe, flowery 16é—3 86 
Linseed Oil-Cake  ......- r 1000 wo” * In Bond—Duty ds. 1d. per Ib. 

Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s, to 91s. Od, 

Moulds (6a. per doz.discount) 7s, 0d. Good Ordinary ........++++ 41 . 0 

Coals, Hetton...ccccccccccsece 08. Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. , 

TCOS.rcccccsecececccsevecces U8. Od. West India Molasses ...... 13%. - 04, to 158. Od, 
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( VENTRAL COOPERATIVE AGENCY. 
On Turuspay, the ith Deermaer Next, at § O'Clock p.» 

G. A DAWSON, M.A. will deliver, on behalf of the above 
named Establishment, a LECTURE on the COOPERATIVE 
PRINCIPLE and the COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT in 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. The Chair to be token at & 
o'clock. Tickets of admission to be had at the Office of the 
Agency, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; and at the 
Offices of th es of the “ and the *‘ Northern Star. Price 6d, 


ANGHAM BAZAAR, LANGHAM 
4 PLACE, 


YT STREET-—These Spacious GAL- 
LERIES, an area of 12,000 svperticial feet, si 
tuated in the most fashionable locality, are OPEN for the re- 
ception of Paimtings, Models, Statuery, Articles of Vertu, 
Works of Fine Arts, and Manufactures of high order, for Sale 
on Commission. The premises are excellently lighted, and 
may be considered nearly fireproof. For Terms and Condi- 
tions apply to the Manager, personally or by Post 


HE STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREO- 


TYPE VIEWS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr 




















CLAUDET, which have excited the admi:ation of her Ma 
jesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Commissione rs, are now 
exhibited at Mr. Claudet’s PHOTOGRAPHIC LLERY, 








107, Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street. Th se Wwon- 
‘erful productions represent the rious parts of the Crystal 
Palace with all the objects exhibited in it, not as flat pictures 
but as solid tangible models. The illusion is so extraordinary, 

that no words can convey an idea of the splendid result of this 
application of P hotography to the brilliant discovery of Pro- 

fessor Wheatstone on binocular vision. Nothing is so beau- 
tiful as Daguerreotype portraits examined in the Stereoscope 

uncoloured they are no longer pictures, but real statues ; 
and when coloured they appear life itself. The effect is pro 

duced by the coalescence of two pictures or portraits taken at 
different angles ; and this being exactly the result of natural 
binocular vision, by which objects appear to us separated 
from each other and stending out in relief, the two pictures 
or portraits so coinciding present the most complete illusion 
of solidity: in fact, persons looking at these representations 
for the first time cannot but think that they have before their 
eyes a real model, every part of which can aken hold of, 
and separated from the rest. Mr. Cracprr's Nery is open 
for inspection, and portraits are taken daily. —107, Regent 
Street, Quadrant, near ‘Vigo Strect 


NDIA 


in the 



















—Cadets receiving Appointments 
st India Company's Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, 
or Medical vice, are respectfully informed, that on applica- 
tion to Messrs. CHRISTIAN, they will be furnished with 
carefully -prepared ESTIMATE 3, showing the whole cost of 
OUTFIT and PASSAGE via the Cape or Egypt, without the 
necessity of employing an agent, which will be found desirable 
to those who study ecconomy.—11, Wigmore St. Cavendish sq 
Pre] 1" — ‘ Te - 
fPoRD 8S EUREKA SHIRTS, AND 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT-COLLARS, are not sold by 
my Hosiers or Drapers. The collars possess an improved 
WO ms of fastening, which entirely dispenses with the use of 
, loops, or clastic contrivances—adapted to any size, 
suitats Ie for once or twice round crivats May be had in 
three different sizes, and either round or pointed Price 
Is. bid. per dozen. ‘Two, as samples, sent — free on receipt 
of twenty-cight postage stamps —Ricnany t orp, 185, Strand, 
London 
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COFFEE SER- 
VICES.—Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in 
newer to a paid letter, with full particulars of size, weieht, 
and price; or purchasers will flad a most extensive assort- 
ment of the Silver Services in the Show-reoms. Either T 











pot, r-basin, Cream-ewer, or Coffee: pot, may be had sepa- 
rately.—T. Cox Savory and Co. Silversmiths, &c 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Gre xcechureh Street,) London 


()SLEI YS TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIt Bs, LUSTERES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, Lond 
conducted iz connexion with their Monnfactory, BR road Stree : 
; Established 1807. Richly ent and engraved De 













ers in great varicty, Wine Glosses, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
1? kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate price 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms 


A large stock of foreign Ornamental Gl iss 


Furnishing « 


AND SON'S EIDER 
are node in three varicties—the BORDER 
PLAIN 


M. upwards 
tys on View 


rders executed with despateh 


DOWN 


bb 





QUILT, the QUILT, and the DUVET 
dered Quilt is inthe usual form of bed-quilts, and is 
wnt and Juxurious arti le. The Plain Quilt i 
and is useful as an extra covering on the bed, or as a wrapper 
in the carriage, or on the couch. The Duvet is a loose is 


tilled with cider down, as in general use on the Continent 
+ sent free by post, on application to 
Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel, 


PALETOT 









t 
and Sox's Bedding 
fottenham Court Road 


REGISTERED PALE 


TICOLL'S 








is now ready at 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 

STREET, and 22, CORNUHILL, for Winter wear, at the mo 
price of Two and Three Guineas cach; thus it de 
ly bears the name of 





) tonly the most fashion 
but also the cheapest and t cura garment ever 
ito the publie, the intrinsic value of Nicollian Cloth 
ug, Within the last few months, much enhanced, particu 











Jariv in 
\ NEW INVENTION, whereby much improvement in 
ration of Winter Trousers, at very moderate prices, 
n lately effected ; such is also now ready for inspec 








re IMPOSSIELE to detail in an ordinary advertise 

t the many advantages appertaining to the public from 
rs. Nicoll’s system of business, One fact will alone 
MESSRS. NICOLL are in many instances PURCHASERS 


RAW MATERIAL, but at all times they make such 
ments with the tirms who manufacture for them in the 
4 England, so that in all kinds of garments, whether 


















. Trousers, or Vestings, an intermediate profit does not 
“ between the Producer and the Consumer 

Tie Warecrooms in London are—114, 116, 118, 120, Regent 
Street, and 22, Cornhill 

'NITD “°C 
| NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASS 

/ RANCE COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London ; 97, George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Piace, 
Glasg aw 4, College Green, Dublin. 

This Company, cstablished by Act of Parliament in 1894, 
aft rds the moat perfect security na large paid up Capital, 
and in the great success which has attended it since its com 
mencement 








The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the Slet 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 
Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. in 1841. in 1848, at death 
£ s.d. s. a 
13 yrs 10 mths... 633 6 8 6,470 16 8 
l year —_— 5,11: 
2 ye 100 00 
5000 





The pre’ miums, neverthe! less, are on the most moderate scaics 
and or ly One Half need be paid for the First Five Year, 
1¢ Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
rylication tothe Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Yatt Mall, London 








ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY., Instituted 1823.) 

Office, Fleet Strect, London 

Parties assuring during the present year will participate 
in the bonus to be declared to 3ist December 1854. 

Four- fifths of the profits are allowed to the assured. Re- 
versionary bonuses amounting in the whole to 1,929,081. have 


] AW LIFE 
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~ lded to the p ies at the past divisions 
¢ assets of the Society exceed THREE AND A HALF 
MILLION the whole invested in Government or Real 





Securitic 
Prospectuses and proposals may be had on application at 
the oftic 





WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
Ist October, 1851 Actuary 
Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. GB. and G.CM.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST INDIA LIFE ASsSI -. ANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.n. 1s 
NERAL ASSUR 7 "ON LIVES, 
, Waterloo Place, London. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and n in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Prer in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office y change from one 
climate te another without forfeiting ir policies 
Fovr-Firtus of the Prorrrs are divided among the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the 
Second Septennial Division of Profits, in the present year, 


FOR G 




















1851, have warranted the apportionment of a very liberal 
Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the follow- 


mples— 











‘A c Policy Total 
when effected Sum Additions 
Assured. in Assured, in 1851 

25 838 . £1000 =... £164 12 2 Participators 
35 - 1838... 1000 176 19 8 in Two 
45 1838 1000 219 6 6) Septennial 
53 1838 1000 5 s Divisions 
64 1838 1000 3 of Profits. 
26 ... 1884 10”... ©) Participators 
36 Ista 1000... 9 in One 
46 sis... 1000 0 
55. std... 1000 7 
66 Isai 1000 s of Profits. 








JOSE PHC ARTW RIGHT BRE TTE LL, 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange 


50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, 

Buildings. Established 1406, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,518¢, 
An 1 Income, 150,0007, Bonuses declared, 745,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Ortive, 2,001 4500. 
DPresident—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors. 
James Sherman, Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman. 


ecretary. 






















The Rev 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Bsq 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq | William Ostler, Esq. 
Georze Dacre, Esq Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq | George Round, bsq 


Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq 
Copt. William John W ‘iMiams 
Managing Director 

PSS fe pper Montague 


Sir Richard D. King, Bart 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. 
Physician—Jown Macican, M.D. 
Street, Montagu 
NINETEEN- TWENTIE ris OF 
DIVIDED AMONG THE 
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THE '? a ARE 
INSURE 

“Examp esos the Lxtanction of Premiums by the surrender Se 
of Bonuses 


Bou sdded 


subsequently, 


Ines 


| 
| 
| 








| | Date of Sum Original Premium tu be further 
Policy. Tnsure increas d 
} annually. 
£ £2. d d 
1806 200 79 10 lO Extinguished 0 
Isil 1000 19 2 ditto 
| Iss lw 116 lo ditto tr 1s 10 
| Eramoles of Baw s added to ather Po 
== i | total with addi- 
| Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur. 
No ate. | Insured added ther increased. 
£ zs da £s 4. 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1ivt Isle 1200 1160 «5 = «66 2360 5 6 
3392 1s20 )6| | 5000 3558 17 8 8554 17 8 
Prospectuses and full | particulars may be obtained upon ap- 





plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal tow ns 
of the United Kirgdom,; atthe City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50. Rezent Street 


GENERAL 





LIFE AND FIRE 


ILE 
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ASSUPANCE COMPANY Fstablished 1837 rm 
powered by Special Acts of Parliament. 62, King William 
Street, London, and 21, St. David Street, Edinburgh. Capital, 
One Million, Inrectors 

Lousficld, Psq Chas. Hindley, Esq. M.P 

lis, Esq. and Ald | Thomas Piper, Esq 

». Cope Thos. BR. Simpson, Esq 
John Dixon, Esq | Hon. C. TP. Villiers, M.P 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq | John Wilks, Esq 
Richard Hollicr, Phsq Fdward Wilson, Esq 

Auditors 
Joseph Dawson, Esq | William Hunter jun. Esq 
George Meek, Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Actuery—David Oughton, Esq 
Seliector—Stophen Walters, Esq 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of lvo/, payable at 
dc - 

2) 30 40 45 
£s. a, £s.d sd fsa Ls.d 
1163 215 ... 278 .... 2157 . 360 
THE ARE AMONGST THE DISTINCTIVE 


POLLOWING 
PERATURES OF THE COMPANY 

1. Entire freedom of the assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 

2. Payment of claims guaranteed by a a _ ul of 1,000,0001 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT 

1, Assurances are effected on partic aaiee and non-partici- 
on ascending and descending scales, for short 
pe riods, « *y policies payable at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or du, 
or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, 
limited number of payments, in one sur 
decreasing scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested 
in the profits of the Company 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 















or quarterly,in a 
Tr on incre..sing or 












) Policies 


igned as security not forfe aod by duclling, 
ecution of judicial sente 
In the FIRE DEPARTME 

Houses, furniture, stock in trade » mi merchandise, 
shipping in docks, rent, and risks of all descriptions, insured 
at moderate rates 

LOANS from 100/. to 1000/. 
and the deposit of a Life Policy 
borrower. 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 


suicide, or the 





Is 





advanced on personal security 
to be effected by the 


| Surveyors. 











ie NJ . » » 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
and Soy, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witciras Lazener” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “* eth Lazenb 
BE. Lazenny o's ES of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired auce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
€c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
; , . T 
| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as ¢ xeellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 














s 




















the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 


General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Beits,) 172, New Bond Strect, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
yTr , >) a Tt = 

UMBER ONE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
+ YARD.—Messrs. DAKIN and Co. have most respectfully 
to inform the inhabitants of the Metropolitan districts, that 
in consequence of the great demand made upon them for the 
goods they supply, they have « nized such extended ar- 
rangements as will enable them. on and after Wreowespay 
next, the 19th instant, to DELIVER all ORDERS within 
eight miles of St. Paul’s on the day after such orders are 
given. The plan adopted by Dakin and Co. of delivering by 
their vans the goods require: ‘d, and at the same time of causing 
the young man in attendance to take orders for delivery on 
a future occasion, has been so generally approved of, that it 
will now be extended, with a view to meet the require- 
ments of all residing within eight miles of St. Paul's.— 
and Co. Tea Merchants, and Patentees for Roasting 
Coffee Silver Cylinders, Number One St. Paul's Church- 
yard.—Nov. 12, 1851. 


prors STOPPING DECAYE DTE ETH.— 

Price 2s. 6d. Patronized by her Majesty and H.R. H 
Prince Albert. Mr. HOWARD'S WHIT tS SUCCEDANEUM 
for stopping decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth ina soft state, without any pre ssure OF 
pain, and immediately HARDENS INTO A WHIT 
MEL, it will remain in the tooth many years, rendering ex- 
traction unnecessary and arresting the further progress of 
decay, and is far superior to anything ever before used, as it 
will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the Tooth. All 
persons use it themselves, with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, 
George Street, Hanover Square, who — send it into the 
oouatty free by post. Sold by Savory Regent Street ; 

Sang 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Seetet "peter, 4, Cheap- 
side Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine Venders in the 
Price 2s, 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the 






































side Jet 
loss of teeth on his NEW SYSTEM OF SELP-ADIESION 


This method does not require the 
or any painful operation 
Square. At home 


without springs or wires. 
extraction of any tecth or roots, 
_ utever —17, George Street, Hanover 
from lotin 4 


TH E TEETH 


set of Teeth ever insures favourable 





A good 


while 


and BREATH. 


impressions, 


| their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 








vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. Among the various preparations offered for the pur- 
pose, ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre 

serving the teeth to the latest period of life; and from its 
wromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d, per box. Beware of spurious imitations . 
The genuine article has the words “* A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, iatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp af 

fixed on cach. Sold by the nand by Chemists and Perfamer 


| OLLOWAY OINTMENT AND 

PILLS wonderfully efficacious in CURING SCROFULA, 
OLD WOUNDs, and BAD LEGS.—Mr. I ordyee, shoe 
maker, Forguc, Aberdeenshire, suffered for a long time from 
a large wound in his thigh, ased portions of 
the bone came out. He was 


from which di 
several weeks ; but, in defiance of the treatment there adopted, 

































at the Aberdeen Infirmary for 


he became so much worse, that the surgeon advised him to 
have the limb amputated; on his objecting to this, he was 
as incurable ; when he commenced using IHollo- 


discharged 
ay’s Ointment and Pills, which have 
mit he is able to resume his work, 
exce lle nt health.—Sold by all Drugzgists, 
Horvoway's Establishment, 244, Strand. 


so effectually cured 
ind now cnjoys most 
and at Professor 





In 1 thick vol. the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
i A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; 
with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Manage- 
ment of Children, es of Medicines, &c. Forming 
ae omprehensive Medical Guide for the C ler ray, F amilies, 
and Invalids, in the abse aq of the Medical Adviser. 
By T. J. Granam, M.D. 

“It is evide ntly the 











re aed of great professional 
talent, experience, and judgment; the author every- 
Where appears conscientious and candid, One object 
is promine sntly evident—a sincere desire to benefit his 
suffering fellow-creatur To recommend a work like 
the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfar — Literary Journal, Feb, 1843. 
* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
~London Weekly Review. 
Simpkin and Co. Paternoster Row; 








Harenarps, 187, 





Piccadill and Trea and Sow, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Just published, post-free one stamp. 
\y! LLIAMS AND WN ORGATE’S 
SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, No. 4. Lite- 
rature, History, Travels, German Language, Illustrated 
Books, Art, Architecture, and Ornament—600 Works 
at very much reduced prices. 





2. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN BOOK 
CIRCULARS. New Books and Books Reduced in 
Price. No. Theology, Classics, Oriental and Eu- 





ropean Languages, General Literature. No. 29, Sci- 
ences, Natural History, Medicine, Mathematics, &c. 
*.* Gratis on application. 
Wiu.11aM and Noroarer, 14, Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


PARLeSS | ae. Vol. 33, price 1s. in boards, 
loth. Containing 
\' ONSIEUR” VIOL ET’S TRAVELS and 
Vi ADVENTURES. By Captain Mannyat. 
Sivas and M‘Inryre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; 
and Belfast; where also 1 be had, 
ADVENTURES of an EMIGRANT in SEARCH of 
a COLONY. By Cuantes Rowcnort, Esq. Author of 
“Tales of the Colonies,” &c. forming Vol. LXVIL. of 
the * Parlour Library.” Price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





n 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sew 
VN L EUISLATIVE EXPRESSION ; 


or the Language of the Written Law. By Gnonen 
Coovr, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
London: WittiaM Bennine and Co, 43, Fleet Street. 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’ 4 a POEM. 


Nearly ready, feap. 8 a 
HE GOLDEN LEGEND. 
By Henry Wapsworrn LONGrELLOW. 
(November 29.) 
Davin Bocve, 86, Fleet Street. 
HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. 

Just published, price 21s. elegantly bound, 

y EEPSAKE for 1852. Edited by Miss 

Power. With Contributions by the most Popular 

Writers of the day. The Plates engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Frederick Heath. 
Davip Bocug, Fleet Street. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
In a new and splendid binding, 2ls.; coloured, 42s, 


i‘T ALBUM for 1852: a Series of 


YOURT 
Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, en- | 


sraved by the most eminent Artists, from Drawings by 
ohn Hayter; with Biographical and Historical Me- 
moirs. Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLU 
Just published, “es = 8vo. price : 


: 2ls.; Coloured 
lates, 42s. 

\HRISTIAN GRACES IN OLDEN 
/ TIME: 16 


highly-finished Engravings, with 
Poctical Illustrations by Henry SrepBine, 
Davip Bosvr, Fleet Street. 











Now re 
‘ie CAMBR IDGE: " UNIVERSITY 
ALMANACK for 1852. Printed on a large sheet, 
price 4s.6d. Embellished with a View of the Interior of 
Trinity College Library: engraved in the best style of 
Line Engraving by Mr. E. Challis, from a Drawing by 
Mr. Bradtord Rudge. 

Cambridge: Joun Derauron, Agent to the University. 

‘To be had of all Booksellers. 
NOTICE.—To be had at 3000 Libraries. 

New Novels by Popular Authors. 

JOTHWVELL; or the DAYS of MARY 
J QUEEN of SCOTS. By James Granv, Esq., Au- 
thor of ** Romance of War.” 3 vols. 8vo. (On the 24th 

November.) 
KING JOHN, 


By the Author of ** The Astrologer’s 
Daughter.” 3 vols. 8vo. (On the 27th November.) 
THE ROSE OF VALENCIA. By the Author of 
“Horace Vernon.” 3 vols. 8vo. (On the 29th Novy.) 
Parry and Co. 32 and 33, Leadenhall Street. 


Just Just published, 8vo. price 22s, Vol. X. of the Library 
of ew ye Standard Scientitic Works, being the 
Third Vol. of 

HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY; or CHE- 
MISTRY applied to the ARTS and Ml ANUPAC- 

TURES. By Drs. Kxarrs, Ricuarpson, and Roxavps. 

With 129 Wood-cuts and Coloured Lithographs. 
QUEKETT on the MICROSCOPE. Second Edition, 

8vo. ll. 2 

London: 





H. Bariurere, 219, Regent Street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York 


In demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. ; or by post, , BS. 
MASXE {TOLD CURRENTS, their Forces 
a and Directions; with a Description 


of the 
Magnetoscope: a Series of Experiments. By J. O. N. 
Rurrer, F.R.A.S. To which is subjoined, a Letter 


from William King, Esq. M.D. Cantab. 
Loudon: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 2s, 
Ressstey on the PLEA of IN- 
SANITY, and on the MANAGEMENT of CRI- 
MINAL LUNATICS. By Witttam Woop, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Medical Officer of Bethlem Hospital. 
_London: LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








Just published, crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


HE RELIGION of GEOLOGY and 

its connected SCLENCES. By Epwarp Hrrcu- 

cock, D.D. LL.D. President of Amhurst College, and 
Professor of Natural The ology and Geology. 

“He maintains this position with so much sound 
logic and fascinating eloquence, that it is impossible to 
rise from the perusal of this clever and admirably ar- 
ranged treatise without the conviction that the dis- 
coveries in geology, if rightly applied, are of infinite 
service in interpreting the mysteries of revealed re- 
ligion. "—. Britannia.— Davip Boevr, 86, Fleet St. 

Two Books, 6d. each, 
1CHOO L SONGS, for Two and 
Three Voices. Composed by Joun Hutxan, Pro- 
fessor of Vocal Music in King’s College. 
By the same Author, 
SEA SONGS. Published by Command of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2s. 6d. 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, for Three, 
Five Voices. Ona Card. ld. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
On the Ist December 1851, will be published, in im- 
perial quarto, bi andsome ‘ly Bead price 2/, 2s. 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD AND 

SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated in 12 
Designs, by Jonn Frankuin, and Engraved in Line 
by P. Lightfoot, W. H. Watt, A. Blanchard, F. Jou- 
bert, E. Goodall, and H. Nusser. 

Fifty First-proof Copies will be printed upon half- 
sheet Imperial India paper, in a Portfolio, price 5/. 5s. 
London: J. Mrrene.., Bookseller and Publisher to the 

Queen, Royal L ibr ary, 33, Old Bond Street. 


KOSSU TH IN ENGL AND. 

EN day is published, price ls, an 
yr ‘TIC LIFE OF HIS EX- 
i CELLENCY LOUIS KOSSUTH, Governor of 
Hungary. With a Full Report of his Speeches de- 
livered in England, at Southampton, Winchester, Lon- 
don, Manchester, and Birmingham. Together with 
his Address to the Inhabitants of the United States. 
To which is prefixed, an Essay on the Character and 
Political Principles of Kossuth. Illustrated by Sixteen 
beautiful Engravings. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





Four, and 











TRATED WORK. 


| London: 





a 


Preparing for immediate pt ee ation, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


with Pl 
TARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 


H.M.S. RATTLESNAKE, Commanded by the 


— 
late Captain Owen Stanley, R.N. during the years 
1846-50; including Discoveries and Surveys in “New 


Guinea," the Louisiade Archipelago, Xc.; to which is 
added the Account of Mr. E. B. Kennedy's Expedi- 
tion for the Exploration of Cape York Peninsula. By 
Joun Macoituivray, F.R.G.S. Naturalist to the Ex- 
pedition. Published under the sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

T. & W. Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond St. London. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

This day is published, 12mo. price 5s. half-bound, 

MHEORY and PRACTICE; or a Pro- 
gressive, Clear, and Practical Course of the Ger- 
man Language, (chictly adapted from Me idinger’s 
** Grammaire Allemande Pratique,”) containing a Prac- 
tical Grammar, with Conversational Exercises, an easy 
Introduction to Translating German, Annotations, and 
References to the Grammar. By J. N. ViteLanp, many 
years Professor of French and German in King Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s Grammar School, Norwich, and Au- 
thor of various well-known French and Italian Educa- 
tional Works 
London : Simpkin, MAnsuauy, and Co.; 
TON, Abas, , and Co.; Norwich: T. Priest. 
LD-DISCOVERIES. 
TOTES on THE DISTRIBUTION OF 

1 GOLD throughout the WORLD, with Four 
Maps The World, showing the Gold-Districts— 

. The Gold-Districts of Australia The Gold-Dis- 
tric ts from Bathurst to Syduey—4. The Gold-Districts 
of California. By James Wy.p, Geographer to the 
Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert, Charing Cross East, 
London ; Model = the Earth, Leicester Square; and 
2, Royal Exchan 

*,° WYLD's TOLIO ATLAS, half-bound in russia, 
ue Ils. 


B oSioae rte R 
) 1. HOME INFLUENCE. 


and Daughters. 6s. 6 
The MOTHER'S 


and HAMiL- 








PRESENTS. 
A Tale for Mothers 


RECOMPENSES. A Sequel to 


pitee 78. 
3. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic 
Life. 6s. Gd. 


The VALE of CEDARS. 
15th Century. 6s. 
*,* The above are by Grace Aguilar. 

5. HUGO REID on the STEAM-ENGINE. 4s. 6d. 

6. LE PETIT RIMEUR; or Nursery Rhymes in 
French. 1s. 6d. 

7. SOMETHING NEW from the STORY GARDEN. 
2s. Gd. 

8 The AMYOTTS'S 
3s 


A Story of Spain in the 


HOME; or Life in Childhood. 


"9. The GOOD BOY HENRY. Is. 
10. The GARLAND; or Poecry for Childhood and 
Youth. 9d. 


GRooMBRIDGE Paternoster Row. 


A New E dition, comple te in 6 vols. 8ve. 2/7. lds. cloth, 
1 WORKS of WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. Compri-ing—1. History of Scotland ; 
2. View of the State of Europe ; g © History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charles V.; 4. History of Ameri- 
ca; and 5, Historical Disauisition ¢ concerning Ancient 
India. To which is pretixed, an Account of the Au- 
thor’s Life and Writings, by Dugald Stewart, F.R.S. 
Edin. 

Also, 
vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. cloth. 

DR. ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the REIGN of 
CHARLES the FIFTH, a New Edition, may be had 
separately, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
son; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; T. Hatchard; F. 
and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
Bigg and Son; T. Bumpus; J. Bain; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Capes and Son; H. Washbourne; Houlston and 
Stoneman; B. Mackie; H.G. 
ton; Bickers and Bush; G. Willis; 


and Sons, 5, 





J. Cornish; Aylott 


| To Members of the 


A New Edition of the above Complete in 1 


Sohn ; Stevens and Nor- , 


and Jones; Waller and Son; Sotheran and Co.; and | 


L. Booth. 
Deighton. 
ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION 
OF HEBREW. In l2mo. 
| FIRS 
plan of ** Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the 
Rev. Tuomas Kexcurver Anxoup, M.A. Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“The arrangement is excellent. The addition of 
English characters is very well calculated to assist the 
learner, and to incite those who, from the difficulty of 
reading fluently, are disinclined to become learners. 
Mr. Arnold says in his preface—* Wishing to tempt 
many persons to teach themselves the language in 
which the Scriptures of the Old Testament were com- 
posed, I have telt it necessary to smooth the path to 
the accomplishment of the first and most irksome por- 
tion of the labour.” This task he 
successfully.” — English Churchman. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S EDITION OF 
PORSON’S EURIPIDES 
Now ready, in 8vo. 10s 6d. Third Edition, revised, of 
i) URIPIDIS TRAGEDIA Priores 
4 Quatuor, ad Fidem Manuscriptorum Emendate 
et brevibus Notis Emendationum potissimum Rationes 
reddentibus instructa. tdidi Ricarpus Porson, 
A.M. Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. olim Professor Regius. 
Recensuit suasque Notulas subjecit Jaconus ScnoLr- 
rirLp, A.M. Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. Professor Regius 
et Coll. SS. Trin. olim Socius. 
London: Rivingtons: Longman and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; E. Williams; 
S. Walker; and D. Nutt. Cambridge: J. Deighton; 
and Macmillan and Co. 


Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: J. 





TO THE STUDY. 
rice 7s. 6d. 


hegre ty TREATISE on_ the 
‘4. NATURAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By 


In 6 Parts, 
112 Engravings. 2s. 


Prof. Scuorpier and H. Meptock, F.C.S. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ASTRONOMY. 51 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
CHEMISTRY. 50 Engravings. 2s, 
MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY. 

2s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 121 Eneravings. 1s. 6d. 
ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY. 84 Engravings. 2s. 
Grirrin and Co. London and Glasgow. 








128 Engravings. 


NEW PUBLICATION §&, 
In the course of the week, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 18s, 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 
DMINISTRATION OF SCINDE, 
Including his Campaign in the Hills. ; 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wittiam Napter, K.C.B. 
With Megs end 3 and Illustrations. 


i 


NEW NOVEL BY TI THE AUTHOR OF 
“OLIVE,” &c. 


Ina few days will be published. To be had at all the 


| ie HEAD ‘OF “THE FAMILY. 


In three volumes. 


NEW CURISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “OLIVE,” &e. 
Early in December, in feap. Raedeomnely bound, gilt 
edges, ox IS. 
LICE LEARMO NT. 
i A Fairy Tale. W ith Lllustrations. 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap. cloth, 38. 6d. 
UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Illustrative Specimens. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. 
By Grorce L. Crark, 
Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 


2 vols. Svo. cloth, 32s. 
| creas DS AND ISLANDS OF 
THE ADRIATIC. 
InctuptInc Datmatia, CroariaA, AND THE SOUTHERN 
Provinces OF AUSTRIA. 

By A. A. Pavon, Esq. Author of “ Servia; the 
Youngest Member of the European Family.” 
With Maps and Illustrations in Tinted Lithography. 

* Mr. Paton belongs to a good school of travellers. 
He makes himself master of his subject before he writes 
uponit. * * We have not for some time read a 
more agreeable book of travels than this.”-- Eraminer. 

“Obviously the production of a cheerful, intelligent 
writer, well prepared for travel, possessing many sym- 
pathies, and sensible to know ledge and novelty. Next 
to seeing for ourselves Ragusa with its fortress, and 
Spalato with its Palace of Diocletian, stands the plea- 
sure of enjoying all these sights and sensations unde: 
the auspices of an agreeable writer such as our au- 
thor.” — Athenwum. 

London: CuarpmMan and Hatt, 


193, Piceadilly. 
ENDOWMENT OF 4 


‘f OF MAYNOOTH COLLEGE 
Legislature, the Gentry, and ‘the 
Clergy of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Pir-t and Second Editions of a Pamphlet entitled 

USTLFICATION OF THE TERM 
e “ BEASTLY,” as applied to the Instruction at 
Maynooti College, by Sir G H.Smyru, Bart., M.P., 
having been for some time out of print, and repeated 
applications for copies having been since addressed to 
the Publisher, it has been decided to publish a limited 
Third Edition, which is in the press, and may be had 
only by direct communication with the Publisher, Joun 
TAYLOR jun., Essex Standard Otlice, Colchester; of 
whom copies may be obtained on remitting One Shil- 
ling, postage-paid. 

** By the Class-books of Maynooth, I will prove that 
I was justified in using those words, ‘ Beastly doc- 
trines.’”"—Speech of Sir G. H. Smyth, at Colchester, 
Nov. lith 1840; Reported in the Essex Standard, Wth 
November. 

“* Little did I think, when I undertook this task, 
what a field of filthiness I should have to wade 
through. More than once I have been upon the point 
of giving it up in disgust. * * * And thatI have at last 
nerved myself to go forward, and to bring this affair to 
an issue, is owing to my strong conviction that many 
Protestants are ignorant (who have a ri ght to know) to 
what purposes their money-grants, however small, are 
applied ; and also, that to suffer the Maynooth cor- 
ruptions to thrive any longer sub silentio, is to partake 
dee} ly iA the criminality of its patrons.” —Exztract from 
Pan ph'et 

‘Lhe P% amphlet not being intended for general circu- 








| lation, only a limited number will be printed ; and it is 


f HEBREW BOOK; on the | 


has pertormed most | 


requested ‘that immediate application be made for 


Copies. } 
T HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
“Tur Lirerary Gazerre,” price 4d. (stamped 
to go free by post, 5d.) is published every Saturday in 
time for despatch by the Morning Mails. The contents 
of * Tur Lrrerary Gazerre”™ are arranged as fo!lows- 

Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts, of all 
important new English Works, and occasionally of 
Foreign Works. 

Norices.— Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
New Books, not suitable for review. 

SummMAry.—Announcements of Forthcoming Works, 
with notices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, 
Periodicals, and Pamphlets, 

List ov New Booxs.—The usual List, with parti- 
culars of size and price of all books published during 
the week. 

CommMunications.—Original Memoirs, 
Accounts of Scientific Vo 
from Correspondents, Xe. 

Torics ov tue Wrek.—An Editorial record of Lite- 
rary, Scientific, and Social Intelligence. 

Proceepincs or Socieries.—Abstracts of original 
Lectures and of Papers read at the Learned Socicties, 
with occasional illustrative Wood-cuts of Diagrams, 
Sections, &c. 

Fixe Arrs.—Reviews and Notices of Art Publica- 
tions, Prints, Exhibitions, Sales of Pictures, &c. and 
general Art Intellizence 

Foreign Conrresronpvence. 
spoudents resident in Paris, Leipsic, 
Continental cities. 

Music.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, 
vevy Publications, and general Musical Intelligence. 
ne Drama.—Reports of the Theatres, with 
Criticisms of New Plays, and general Dramatic In- 
telligeuce. 

Vanierivs.—Fragments of general interest. 

Subscribers ordering the stamped edition have their 
copies forwarded direct from the office, free of post age, 
by the early mail on the morning of publication. 

“ Tur Lirerany Gazerre”™ is reissued in Monthly 
Parts, and may be had, free of expense, in all parts of 
the country with the Magazines. 

Reeve and Benuam, 5, Henrietta St. Covent Garden. 


Biographies, 
yages and Travels, Letters 





Letters from Corre- 
Madrid, and other 
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MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, in Shilling Numbers. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C0,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, price One Shilling, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MERVYN CLITHEROE. omenatan ee ReemeR 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. A NOVEL. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. By W. M. THACKEKAY, Esq. Author of “ Penden- 
nis,” ** Vanity Fair,” &c. In three volumes, 
MR. BARTLETT’S NEW GIFT BOOK. 


On 25th November will be ready, in super-royal 8vo. price ls. cloth, gilt edges, or 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES 
IN SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY, 


A SUCCESSION OF VISITS TO THE SCENES OF NEW TESTAMENT 








i, 


WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, 
EXEMPLARY for PIETY and CHARITY. 


By Miss JULIA CAVANAGH, Author of “* Woman 
in France,” ‘* Nathalie,” &e. 


26s. morocco elegant, 


NARRATIVE, 
With Portraits. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 


. By W. H. BARTLETT. (arly next month. 
*,* This work contains Twenty-three beautifully-executed Engravings on Steel, and several Wood-cuts. | 
2, 1. } 11t. 
GLEANINGS ON THE OVERLAND — FORTY DAYS IN TIE DESERT, MEMOIRS 
OF THE 


ON THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES. 
With 27 Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous LATE EM PEROR OF CHINA 
Wood-cuts. Fourth Edition, in super-royal 8yvo, om « > COUR" . . . 
price 12s, cloth gilt, morocco gilt, 21s, AND THE COURT OF PEKIN. 
By the late Rev. Dr. GUTZLAFF, 
In l vol. (Next month.) 


ROUTE. 

With 28 Steel Plates and Maps, and 23 Wood-cuts. 
Super-reyal 8vo. price 16s. in cloth gilt, or 28s. 
morocco elegant. 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM 

AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

24 Steel Engravings, Maps, and Wood-cuts. | 
Edition, in super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 

ilt, 21s. 

Sold by J. MENZIES, 


Iv. 

PICTURES OF 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

3y R. H. MASON, Esq. 

Two volumes, post 8vo. with Etchings. 


3. 
NILE BOAT; 
OR GLIMPSES OF THE LAND OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated by 35 Steel Engravings and Maps, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition, in super-royal Sve. 
price 16s. cloth gilt, 28s. morocco gilt. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, 
J. M*GLASHAN, 


THE 


With 
New 
morocco ¢ 

Paternoster Row; Edinburgh ; 


Dublin. (Next month.) 





v. 


TWO FAMILIES: 


Aw Eptsope 1n Tur History or CnHare.ron, 
By the Author of ** Rose Douglas.” 
In two vols. (Shortly.) 


Will shortly be published, 
By the sanction of the Proprictor, H. R. WH. Prince Albert. 


r y " rea 
DICKINSON’S 
COMPREHENSIVE PICTURES OF THE GREAT EXIITBITION, 
By JOSEPH NASH, LOUIS HAGILF, and DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
CONSISTING OF 
FIFTY RICHLY COLOURED PLATES. 
This superb Series will be found to comprise all the CHIEF COMPARTMENTS and LEADING OBJECTS 
of the past Grand and Magnificent Spectacle, forming a Work hitherto unequalled in INTEREST and PIC- 


TORIAL BEAUTY. 
The following List of Subjects will give some idea of its amount of Interest and Information. 


List of Subjects: 





vi. 


AGATHA BEAUFORT ; 


OR FAMILY PRIDE. 
| By the Author of “ Pique.” In 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 


| PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES. 
A SERIES OF ETCHINGS. 
By RICHARD DOYLE, Esq. With Descriptions. 





FORFIGN. 19. Turkey. 35. Medieval Court. 

1, United States. 20. Turkey. Tent. 36. Furniture. 
2. Russia. 21. Tunis. 37. Furs and Skins. _— = — 
3. Zollverein. 22. Tunis. Arab Goods. 38. Minerals. 
4. Zollverein. Octagon Room, 23. Tunis and China. 39. Painted Glass, , 
5. Austria. 24, China. 49. Cotton. Sust Published. 
6. Austria. Sculpture. 41. Flax. 
7. North Germany. BRITISH AND COLONIAL. 42. Woollen. I. 
8. Sweden and Denmark. 25. India. 43. Hardware. 
9. Spain and Portugal. 26. India. Pottery. 44. Sheffield Hardware. FLORENCE SACKVILLE 3 
10. Italy. 27. India. Howdah. 45. Machinery. OR SELF-DEPENDENCE. By M T RY 

u : ; ; SLF- > INCE, Mrs. BUF A 
ll. France. [ tues. 28. India. Arms. 16. Moving Machinery. “ E ¥ ’ RBURY 
12. France. Sideboard and Sta- 29. India, Ships, Jewels. 47. Agriculture. ; In three volumes. 
13. France. Sevres Court. 30, India. Carpets. 18. Coals and Exterior. “ This is a first novel—we hope it will not be the last by its 
14. France. 31. India. Raw Materials. 49. North Transept.—Waiting for | author. Mrs. Kurbury possesses a clear appreciation of 
15 Switzerland, 32. West Indies and Colonies. the Queen. humour and pathos, a firm hand in noting down the bound- 
16. Belgium. 33. Canada. 50. Closing Ceremony, October 15, ary lines and salient features of character, and a constancy to 
7. Holland. 34. Guernsey and Jersey. Malta 1851. the leading plan and purp se of her story. There is nothing 

" ‘ untrue to real life and suffering in the position and repute of 


as. Gn eer > " . . and Ceylon. . . > > | Florence Sackville. The story of poor Milly—the pathos of 
The Price of the entire Work will be 16 Guixgas, and will be completed in 16 Parts, Prick 21s. PER PART. | which is fearful without exaggeration—is an episode that 
PROOFS, with the Arrist’s SicNarure, 31s. 6d. ree Parr. The Parts will appear at short intervals, no other | alone would justify us in pla-ing Mrs. Burbury high among 

Work whatever being undertaken to interfere with its progress. modern novelists. "—Athen@um. ; 
DICKINSON, BROTHERS, Publishers to the Queen, The most promising novel we have met with for some 


| time. It is an extremely careful, skilful piece of writing, 
Now ready, price 12s. 8vo. cloth, with Hlustrations, DR. CUMMING'’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES is containing several sketches of character, finished and truth- 
PURSULVANT OF ARMS; 


far ) vols. uniformly printed. price 9s. each, bound ful in a high degree; and the spirit in which it is written is 
. vd 
HERALDRY Co Lb 
’ PPORESIL. \DOWS: 


114, New Bond Street. 





or In 2 


=) Le ctures on Our 


as much to be approved as its cleverness. We strongly com- 
. R. Prancue, Exq. P.S.. 
Lord’s Miracles and Parables as Earnests of the 


| me nd this novel to favourable attention.” —Ezxaminer, 
“ A sensible and critic ry ans nalys sis of coats of arms in 


the form of history and exposition, guided by sound lo- 
gic, extensive learning, and a pleasant style.”—<Spec- 
tator. 
** We cordially recommend the work.” — Builder. 
Early next week, will be published, A New Tace ror 
Cuuistrmas, by the Author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam,” Xc. entitled, 
THE HOUSE ON 
W. N. Wricur, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. Y , 


CAREW ; 
AND WIVES. 
(Now ready.) 


THE FAIR 
HUSBANDS 


In three volumes. 





| % Third Thousand of “ LECTURES ON 
THE MIRACLES” is now on sale. The Second 
Volume, completing the series, is preparing for im- 
inediate publication. 
Anruver Haut, Virrve, 
THE ROCK. Shortly wall on paisa, 
ary Powel 
TIOUSE HOL D OF 


OR 


and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





uniform with IL. 


SIR THOs. GOLDEN DREAMS 


quindecim Adventures 








New v eady cat all the Libraries, in Ee E zo won. § eaten. 8 — More, AND WAKING REALITIES: being the 

“ — J new . _ . hon 2 . nia s » Pacific 

R: The New ‘Novel, by the Author of “ Emilia | Also in preparation, with Tllaminations, of a Gold-Seeker in California ont the Pacific. 
QUEENE PHILLIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. By WILLIAM SHAW. 


Wyndhaw ‘Two Old Men’s T ales,” &e. 
“A story of remarkable power and beauty.”—Jst. 
“* Ravenscliffe’ contains scenes not surpassed in| Ye 
power by those in the ‘ Admiral’s Daughter,’ which an- | POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 
nounced an addition to the phalanx of English author- ‘ This is a charming little book; and whether we 


esses so remarkable as that of ‘The Two Old Men. regard its subject, cleverness, or delicacy of sentame nt 
and ortho- 


Post octavo, price 9s. cloth. 


16 pages of truth have 
thousand pages of a 


| Recently published, in post Svo. price 7s. 6d. antique, 
MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 





xeellent: its 


“ This book is most ¢ 
for the 


humour and incident enough 
three volume novel.""— Eraminer. 

“ Prom the first page to the last, this book is full of incident 
—Blackwood's Magazine 


No reader can bear the heroine company without feel- | and expression—to say nothing of its type and interest 
ing in some degree the same sense of powerlessne=s to graphy it is likely to be a most acceptable present to “One of the most interesting and best written books that 
cope with the fascinations of a dark destiny whichis young or old, be their peculiar tas ste for religion, | we have seen on Califurnia.”—Afhen@um 
conveyed by the stories of Richardson’s ‘Clarissa’ and | morals, poetry, history, or romance.”—Christian Ob- 
Scott’s *Lucy Ashton.’ This is praise enough—yet — serrer. Iv. 

an able hand and 


ly the production of 
We recommen nd it to all who love pure, 
he alth y literary fare.”—Church and State Gazette. 
* This quaint narrative, presented in ancient bind- 
and in the type of bygone days, is amost acceptable 
of the times.”—Bell’s Mes- 


** Unquestional 


Athenanum. 
refined mind 


not too much.”- 


A SKETCH OF SUWAROW 
AND HIS LAST CAMPAIGN, 
By the late Major MACREADY. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 
I ALKENBURG. A Tate. 


By the Author of ** Mildred Vernon.” 


LARA HAR RI ING TON. A Nover. 
} In Three "Volames. 


ing, 
addition to the literature 
senger. 


One volume, post 8vo. price 10s, cloth. 


A few copies of this charming book have been 
suitably bound in morocco, tor Christmas 


prepared, 


eed 


Co.tsurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


presents. 
Anruvr Hatt, Virtus, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





London: Sarrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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REDUCED TO THREE SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE PER VOLUME. 





CompLerr tn 132 VoiumEs, 
Price Nineteen Guineas. 


| 
| 
| 


Or separately in Sets or Series, price Tarek SutLiines | 


and Sixpence each Volume, bound in cloth 
and lettered. 


THE 
CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 


A Sevies of Original Works, 
BY 


SIR JOIN HERSCHEL, 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSTI, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 

THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 

JOHN FORSTER, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

THOMAS MOORE, 

BISHOP THIRLWALL, 

THE REV, G. R. GLEIG, 

J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. 

&e. &e. &e., 

Having now become the sole property of Messrs. 
Longman and Co. they have reduced the price to Three 
Shillings and Sixpence each volume. The price of a 
Complete Set, in 132 volumes, is reduced to Nineteen 
Guineas. 

The volumes of this Series, originally published at 
6s. contain, on the average, between 300 and 400 pages, 
with an engraved frontispiece; and the volumes on 
Natural History are copiously illustrated with engrav- 
ings on wood, The Series comprises Histories of 
nearly all the Ancient and Modern Nations of Europe, 
Biographies, Treatises on Science suited to the ge- 
neral reader, Natural History, and Arts and Manu- 
factures. 


The Complete Series comprises the 
following Works : 


Beil’ - ey of Russia. |} Lardner’s Geometry. 1 vol. 
3s. lds. 6d. 3s. Gd. 
Bell's Lives of British} Lardner on Meat. 1 vol. 
Poets. 2 vols...... 7s. 3s. 67. 


Brewster's | Optics. 1 vol.| Lardner’s Hydrostatics & 


3s. Gd. Pneumatics. vol 
Cooley’s Maritime and In- bs. Gad 
land Discovery. 3 vols.| Lardner and Walker's 


| 
| 
! 
| 





lds. Gd. Electricity and Mag re- | 
Crowe's History of France. tism. 2 vols. is 
re lds. Gd.| Mackintosh, Por ster, and | 
De Morgan on Probabili- Courtenay’s British 
ties. Lvol. . Bs. bd Statesmen. 7 vols. | 


De Sismondi’s Italian Re- 24s. 6d. 
publies. l vol... 5s. Gd.} Mackintosh, Wallace, and 
De Sismondi’s Fall of the Bell's History of Eng- 
Roman Empire. 2 vols. land. 10 vols.. %. 
is.| Montgomery and Shelle “y's 





Donovan’s Chemistry. 1 Italian, Spanish, and 
vol. .. os. 6a Portuguese Authors. 3 

Donovan's Domestic Eco- vols. .. 108. 6A. 
nomy. 2 vols. ... 7% | Moore's Ireland. 4 vols. | 

Dunham's Spain & Portu- lay. 


gal. 5 vols...., 17s. 6d. 
Dunham’s Denmark, Swe- 


Nicolas’s Chronology of 
History. lvol.. 3s. 6d. 


den, and Norway. 3] Phillips’s Geology. “= 
SOM. +c ccknuaes l0s. Ged. 

Dunham’s Poland. 1 voel.| Powell’s Natural Philoso- 

3s. Gd. phy. Lvol...... ¢ 3s. Gd. 

Dunham’s Germanic Em-| Porter's Manufacture of 


3s. 6d. 





pire. 3vols... 10s. 6d. 
Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 4vols. 


lis. 

Dunham’s British Dr: ami 4 
Gate. BWA. <ccce. 

Dunham's Early British 


WwW rite rs. lvol. 3s. 6d. 
Vergus’s United States. _ 
Tosbroke’s Greek and Ro- 

man Antiquities. 2 vols. 

aa. 
For-ster’s Statesmen of the 


Commonwealth. 5 vols. 
lis. 6d. 

(ileig’s Bhitish Military 
Commanders. 3. vols. 


10s. Gad. 

(ivattan’s Netherlands, 1 
a 
Hen>slow’s Botany. _ vol. 
6d. 
~* schel's Aelia. 1 
ee ” 

Herschel" 3 Discourse on 
=n Philosophy. 1 
Pindecaness es . Gd. 

Hie _ wy of Rome. 2 vols 


78. 
History of Switzerland, =. 
vo 
Holland’s ‘Manufac ture sin 
Metal. 3vols.. 10s. Gd. 
Iawes's Foreign States- 
men. 5 vols... 17s. 6d. 
Kater and Lardner’s Me- 
chanics. 1 vol... 3s. Gd. 
Keightley’s Outlines of 


History. lvol.. 3s. 6d. 

lardner’s Arithmetic. 1 
Ws icccccnnans 3s. 6d. 
° 





Silk. lvol..... 
Porter’s Manufactures of 
- gaspee and Glass, 1 


| IEEE) 3s. 6d. 
anes 's British Lawyers. 
ree 
Scott’s History of Se ~ 
land. 2vols........ 
Shelley's French Authors. 
RR, bates <iawains 78. 


Shuckard and Swainson’s | 


Insects. 1 vol.. 3s. 6d. 


Southey’s British Admi- | 


rals, 5Svols.... 17s. 64. 
Stebbing’s Church His- 
tory. 2vols........ 78. 


Stebbing’ 8 Reformation. 2 


78. 

Swainson’s Discourse on 
Natural History. 1 vol. 
3s. 6d. 

Swainson’s Natural His- 
tory and Classification of 
Animals. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
Swainson’s Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals. 1 
SR Ree 3s. 6a. 
Swainson’s Birds. 2 _ 
Swainson’: 8 s Fish, Reptile, 
&c. 


Sueheeeat s Shells & Shell. 
fish. Ilvol.. 3s. Gd. 
Swainson’s Animals in Me- 
nageries. lvol.. 3s. 6d. 
Swainson’s Taxidermy and 


Bibliography, 1 vol. 
3s. 6d. 
Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. 8 vols,... 28s. 


'e A detailed Catalogue of the reissue - THe 


©a.aseT CycLopepia may be had of all Booksellers. 





Loudon: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and 
LonoMans. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


“Mr. Murray's meritorious Series.”"—The Times. 


Now ready, complete in 76 Parts, post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each, 


THE TOME 


AND 


COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Forming a compact and portable work, the bulk of 
which does not exceed the compass of a single shelf, 
or of one trunk, suited for all classes and all climates. 


BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN ; PENINSULA. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS in INDIA. 


= R— MANGLES’S TRAVELS in the HOLY 


nenikW ATER’S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
LETTERS from the BALTIC. By a Lady. 
THE AMBER WITCH. By Lady 


Gorpon. 


SOUTHEY’S LIVES 
BUNYAN. 


Durr 

of CROMWELL 

MEREDITH'S 
WALES. 

BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

FATHER RIPA’S ACCOUNT of the COURT of 
PEKIN. 


LEWIS'S WEST INDIAN JOURNAL. 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCHES of PER- 
SIA. 

FRENCH in ALGIERS. By 
DON. 

FALL of the JESUITS, in the 19th Century. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


Invinc. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. 
LORD MAIION’S LIFE of CONDE. 
BORROW’S GYPSLES of SPALN. 
MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE in 
QUESAS. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 
ABBOTI’S LIFE of a CITURCH MISSIONARY. 


Lady Durr Gor- 


By WASHINGTON 


the MAR- 


SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN, ond 
the DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. 

LETTERS from MADRAS. By a Lady. 

ST. rey S WILD SPORTS of the HIGH- 
LAN 

IE oon h APID JOURNEYS ACROSS the 
PAMPA 

THE SIEGES of VIENNA. By Lord Eirs- 
MERE, 


FORD'S GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 
SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. By Sir Avrex- 


ANDER GorRDON. 


MELVILLE’S ADVENTURES in the SOUTH 
SEAS. | 


GLEIG’'S STORY of BATTLE of 


WATERLOO. 
EDWARDS'S VOYAGE UP the RIVER 
ZON. 


the 


AMA- 


MILMAN’S WAYSIDE CROSS: A Carlist 
vale. 

ACLAND’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
INDIA. 


GLEIG’S CAMPAIGNS at WASHINGTON. 


RUXTON’S ADVENTURES in the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


CARNARVON’S TRAVELS in PORTUGAL and 
GALICIA. 


GLEIG’S LIFE of LORD CLIVE. 
HAYGARTH’S BUSH LIFE in AUSTRALIA. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HENRY STEFFENS. 
TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Wasuincron 


IRVING. 


CAMPBELL’S SHORT LIVES of the BRITISH 
POETS. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STOKERS AND POKERS; or the North-west- 


ern Railway. 


ST. conr's ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN 
DESERT 


LETTERS fens SIERRA LEONE. By a Lady. 
GLEIG'S LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 
MEMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON. 

LIFE of GOLDSMITH. By Wasurneron 


IRVING. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and | 


SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH 


OD ovember 22, 1851. 
NEW WORKS. 





| 
| 
| 


I. 

The Rey. C. MERIVALE’S HIS- 

| TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. III. 

8vo. Lis. [On Thursday next. 

It. 
= The Trareller’s Library, 11 and 12. 
EOTHEN. New Edition. 

plete in Two Parts, 16mo. price 1s. each. 

[On Saturday nert. 


Com- 


lll. 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S N 
GAZETTEER. 


Places. 2 vols. 8vo. 


EW BRITISH 
Comprising above 60,000 Names of 
[In a few days. 





4. 


WESLEY, and METHODISM. 


ISAAC TAYLOR. Post 8vo. Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


By 


5 

of CHRIST 
and MINISTRY. 
8vo. 16s. 


in its 
By the 


| The 
IDEA, 
| Rev. E. 


CHURCIL 
ATTRIBUTES, 
A. Lrrvos, M.A. 


| 6. 
The Right Hon. 

PHEN’S LECTURES on 

FRANCE. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Sir JAMES STE- 
the HISTORY of 


' Bishop THIRLWALL’S . HISTORY 
of GKEECE. An improved Library Edition; with 
Maps. Vol. VI. 8vo. 12s. 


8. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
SECOND. Seventh Edition. Vols. 1. and IL. 8vo. 32s. 

9 
Boatsow’s Political Inder Modernized. 

HWAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITTES; 
or Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Em- 
pire, Xe. Swo. 25s, 


lo. 
TASSO'’S JERUSALEM. 


lated, in the Original Metre, by the Rev. 
M.A. 2 vels. feap. Svo. 12s, 


Trans- 
Cc. L. Suirru, 


11. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS 
and SIMILES. Illuwninated by I. N. Humpsrrys. 
Price One Guinea. 
12, 
BATLLIE’S POETICAL 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait. 
21s.; moroeco, by Hayday, 12s. 


JOANNA 
WORKS. 


Squ we crown Svo. 


13. 
MOORE’S TRISH MELODIES. Il- 


Iustrated by D. Macnuise, R.A. 161 Plates. Super- 
| royal Svo. Sls. 6d.: morocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d. 


14. 
MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. = Ilus- 


trated with thi rteen fine Plates. Square crown Svo. 
lds.; morocco, 28s. 


1. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 
Maps. 63s. 
16. 
Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOUR- 


NAL of his ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION. 
Map, coloured Plates, &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

17. 
Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S 
IST’S SOJOURN in JAMAICA, 
Post Svo. Lis. 


NATURAL- 

Coloured Plates. 
18. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. New Edition (1851) improved. Feap. 


8vo. 10s.; roan, 12s. 


19. 
The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by J. Bournr, C.E. 
Third Edition ; Plates and Wood-cuts. 4to, 27s. 


20. 
The THEORY of REASONING. 
Samvurct Batter. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 


by 





Ler ndon: PB rinted by Josera Cia ton, of 320, Str and, ny the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice of Roscat 
Patmer and Josern Charon, No. 10, Crane Court, int e 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Londoa ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Cravroy, at 9, We - 
lington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvepar, 22d Novemeen 1851. 
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